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Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1785-1806 
Edited by E. L. Griccs 


This edition is the first attempt to bring together in a single work all the known 
letters of Coleridge. The present volumes contain 638 letters, drawn from holographs, 
transcripts and printed sources. Future volumes will deal with the letters written 
between 1807-34, and the complete edition will number well over 1,800 letters. 
Illustrated. Two volumes, £5 §s. net. 


Heinrich Heine: 
Two Studies of His Thought and Feeling 


by WILLIAM ROSE 
‘Professor Rose, in his centenary essays, examines separately Heine’s social and 
political ideas and his feelings about his Jewish origin. . . . Certainly he emerges 
from Professor Rose’s two attractive essays as a keen-eyed, entertaining and funda- 
mentally serious spectator of the worldly pageant that he loved.’—The Observer. 
18s. net. 
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The Source and Other Poems 


by KATHERINE WATSON 


* Miss Watson is avowedly a religious poet, one, that is, who is continually aware, 
behind all the beauties and terrors of the visible world, of the presence of God. . . 
(she) has succeeded in the difficult task of speaking in an intensely personal voice of 
the oldest mysteries, and the result is often very moving.’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 8s. 6d. net. 
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An Elizabethan: Sir Horatio Palavicino 


by LAWRENCE STONE 


This book traces the career of a Genoese merchant who became a member of the 
Elizabethan landed gentry and played a prominent part in English foreign policy and 
espionage during the critical decade 1585-1595. This biography is of interest and 
importance not merely for its own sake, but for the light it throws on the workings of 
Elizabethan politics, trade, finance, and social movements. 45s. net. 
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WORLD'S CLASSICS 


Two new Medium volumes to be 
published on 26 April 


Selected Letters of | 
Sydney Smith 


Edited by NoweELL C. SMITH 


This selection is drawn from the two- 
volume edition by the same editor, 
published by the Clarendon Press in 
1953, which contains 1,022 letters 
newly transcribed from the original 
manuscripts whenever these are 
6 extant. For this volume for wider 
reading, Mr. Nowell Smith has 
chosen the letters which provide a 
character portrait of one of the most 
entertaining of all Englis writers. 


Welsh 
Short Stories 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Gwyn JONES 
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OTES AND QUERIES IS PUBLISHED ON 
THE 10th OF EACH MONTH, PRICE 

3s. 4d. net. By post 3s. 64d. SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
TWELVE CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS AND 
SUBJECT INDEX 36s. 6d. post free. Binding Case 
6s. 4d. post free. 

All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
the Circulation Manager, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Savane London, E.C.4 [Telephone: Gladstone 
1186. 








Memorabilia 





ARCHIVES, the journal of the British 

Records Association, goes from strength 
to strength, and the current issue (Vol. II, 
No. 14) contains three main articles: The 
Archives of the Church Missionary Society, 
by H. S. Cobb; Architectural History and 
its Records, by H. M. Colvin; and a long 
paper by Dr. A. E. J. Hollaender setting out 
the history and resources of the Guildhall 
Library Muniment Room, City of London. 
Each of these three papers is by an 
acknowledged expert who also knows the 
value of footnotes to the serious reader. 
Another important feature in this issue is a 
Bibliography of the writings of Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson which has been compiled by Hon. 
Editor of Archives, Mr. Roger Ellis, and 
Mr. W. Kellaway. Sir Hilary, late Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, has written, 
edited or otherwise been responsible for an 
impressive quantity of books and papers 
during nearly half a century; many of these 
writings are, naturally enough, concerned 
with archives and their study and adminis- 
tration, but much that is of far wider interest 
has been published by him. We are glad 
to see that off-prints of this Bibliography are 
obtainable from the Hon. Editor (Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, W.C.2), price 
one shilling, post free. The book reviews 
are of considerable length and as much, if 
not more, attention has been given to a 2s. 
booklet as to a volume priced at 75s.; this 
is a practice to be highly commended as so 
often a modest but excellent publication is 
overshadowed by its bulkier and sometimes 
less well-deserving fellows in the review 
pages of journals. Publications of Societies 
exhibited at the Publishers’ Exhibition in 












1954 and 1955 in conjunction with the 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians 
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are listed, and there are also details of 
journals, etc., received from Great Britain 
and abroad of archive interest. We are glad 
to see a welcome extended to the Journal of 
the Society of Archivists; as the latter 
journal is intended primarily for practising 
archivists, it should not clash with Archives, 
which deals with matters of more general 
interest relating to records. 


HE Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society (Vol. 47, No. 2) includes a paper 

on some of the unpublished works of John 
Whiting, the first bibliographer of Quaker- 
ism; the manuscript is in the Friends’ 
Historical Library of Swarthmore College. 
Miss E. S. Whiting has compiled a useful 
account of Quaker life and administration 
from the Minute Book of the Welsh Yearly 
Meeting, 1682-1797, which is now in the 
Glamorgan County Record Office at Cardiff. 
Mr. M. W. Flinn contributes a study of 
Judith, daughter of Ambrose Crowley; her 
half-brother, Sir Ambrose Crowley, was the 
great industrialist, the extent of whose 
wealth has become almost legendary. The 
Midgley Library, now placed on permanent 
loan at the John Rylands Library, contains 
some valuable Quaker works dating from 
the end of the 17th century, and is described 
in a short article. The annual subscription 
to the Journal is 10s., and is obtainable from 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


"THE Heraldry Society is to be congratu- 

lated on having made available, in a 
convenient and _ inexpensive form, a 
Verbatim Report of the Case in the High 
Court of Chivalry of The Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of Manchester versus 
the Manchester Palace of Varieties Ltd. 
This occasioned the convening of the High 
Court of Chivalry for the first time since 
1737. The Court assembled on December 
21, 1954, and in a setting of full legal 
formality, the Earl Marshal, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and members of the College of 
Arms, appeared in levée dress, while the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Goddard, in the 
scarlet robes of a D.C.L., acted as Surrogate 
for the Earl Marshal. 

The question at issue was whether the 
Manchester City Corporation had any right 
to object to the use of its arms by the 
Manchester Palace of Varieties, or indeed 
by any one else, and if it had the right, then 
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what remedy was available. But, owing to 
the long period which had elapsed since 
the last sitting of the High Court of 
Chivalry, the first point to be decided was 
whether its jurisdiction had become obsolete 
through disuse, and whether it had now any 
powers to enforce its decisions. It would 
be difficult to summarise arguments which 
are themselves summaries of so much learn- 
ing and so many precedents. No witnesses 
were called (the facts not being in dispute) 
and surely, a most unusual if not unique 
situation, the learned counsel, Mr. G. D. 
Squibb and Mr. A. C. Cole, each combined 
in his own person the role of counsel and 
expert witness. 

Mr. Squibb put the case for the Manches- 
ter Corporation, and Mr. Cole (Arundel 
Poursuivant Extraordinary) that for the 
Manchester Palace of Varieties, and the 
whole proceedings were enlivened by pun- 
gent flashes of wit from the Surrogate. In 
giving judgement, Lord Goddard declared 
that the Court of Chivalry had jurisdiction 
over the case before it and granted an in- 
junction to the Manchester City Corporation 
restraining the Manchester Palace of 
Varieties from using the arms of the City in 
their auditorium or on their seal. This 
judgement was given to the Court in a brief 
statement and subsequently delivered at 
length in writing. 

As a result we have now put together, in 
compact form, the outlines of the history 
and jurisdiction of the Court of Chivalry 
from mediaeval times to the present day. 
This report of the case will be indispensable 
to students of heraldry and those interested 
in the problems raised in it should certainly 
obtain a copy from the Heraldry Society, 
East Knoyle, Wilts, 6s. They will find, for 
instance, discussion of such questions as 
whether arms are a property or a dignity, 
the use of arms on seals and for decorative 
purposes generally, and many other points 
of historic and heraldic interest. 


"THE January number of Le Blason contains 

a further instalment of M. Schillings’ list 
of “Lettres Patentes d’Anoblissement”’ and a 
first instalment of unrecorded Belgian arms 
extracted from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Brussels; this would be even more 
interesting if the date of user were given. 
Le Blason is published by M. F. Koller, 35 
rue de |’Alliance, Brussels 3. Subscription 
250 francs a year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








A NEW VERSION OF A BALLAD 
IN THE ROXBURGHE COLLECTION 


“Wy was I made a Mayde, but for a 

man?’ asks Laurentia, the impatient 
ingénue in William Haughton’s Englishmen 
for My Money (c. 1598). Apart from its 
crude teleology, the question must have 
amused the audience because of its word- 
play and its echo of a line from a popular 
song: perhaps, as A. C. Baugh suggested in 
his edition of the play (1917, p. 220), ‘ The 
Maids Comfort,’ a black-letter broadside 
ballad whose unique exemplar is preserved 
in the Roxburghe Collection at the British 
Museum, but more likely ‘A new court 
songe of the marigold and Rose or a maid- 
enhed won with a ridle to a new coar't 
tewne or be thou mi sun Ile be thy mari- 
golde, a hitherto unnoticed poem in 
Harvard MS. Eng. 686 (compiled c. 1620- 
1635). The ‘court songe’ and the ballad 
(The Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Charles 
Hindley, 1874, II, 424-29; ed. J. W. Ebs- 
worth, 1899, VIII, pt. ii, cxxix-cxxxi) have 
some passages in common; in addition, three 
stanzas of the song appear as a separate 
poem in several Commonwealth and 
Restoration miscellanies, from which they 
have been reproduced by modern antholo- 
gists under the impression that they form a 
complete work. This note will explore the 
relationship between the ballad and the song 
and between the song and the poem. To my 
knowledge the song does not survive in print, 
and since it has somewhat more merit, even 
in a faulty copy, than either the ballad or the 
poem, it is here reproduced. 


Doune in a garden sat my dearest love 

With lipps [cheeks?] more white then is the 
douny swan 

More tender brested then the harmlesse doue 

And farre more kinde then bleedinge pellican 

I courted her she rose and blushinge saide 

why was I borne to liue and die a maide 


ffor her I plucket a pretty marigolde 

Whose leaues weare shut in with the eueninge dew 
I saide to her rise vp loue and beholde 

What pretty riddles I haue heare for you 

whose leaues shut vp are licke a cloistred nun 

yet will they open when they fele the sunne 
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What meane you by this riddle ser she saide 

I pray expounde it then I thus began 

Know maides weare made for men and men for 
maides 

with that she changed her color and lookt wan 

since you this riddle sir so plaine haué tolde 

be you my sun Ile be youre Marigolde 


Then arme in arme did wee gently twine 

And sittinge doune vppon a grassy plaine 

I softly on her sugred lippes laide mine 
Breathinge my minde vntill she blusht againe 
Kind ser quoth she feare not my minde Ile hold 
be you my sun Ile be youre Marigolde 


Then with a smile she trippinge from me sped 
And as she tript she with each flouer plaide 
Whilst her white hande did plucke a dainty rose 
the which she brought to me and thus she saide 
Beholde this rose, whose sweet perfumes the aire 
Do teach all maidens to be chast as faire 


ffor whilst it growes vntoucht it still retaines 
A blouminge beauty admired by all eies 

but if once pluct none but the name remaines 
ffor all the glorie withers then and dies 

soe ist with maidens, if by slight orecome 
And thus kinde ser your ridle is vndon 


ffaire maide quoth I, and tooke her by the hande 
let noe such fonde conceit soe sway your thought 
for if the fairest flower longe should stande 

It soune will wither and be good for naught 

soe ist with maidens if once ouer grouen 

their beauti fades and then they profit none 


This fragrent Rose while it doth yonder groe 
What pleasure yeldes it more then to the eie 
but nowe your selfe haue let your self to know 
a further pleasure must be reapt theirby 

This sweet had died had it but longer grouen 
soe ist with maidens if in time not knowne 


And if that you will willfully liue chaste 

_— with sad thoughtes spende your fair daies 
alone 

when age with wrink[lJes hath your lookes 
defaced 

then you will sigh and wish for time thats gon 

O doe not then soe fondly wronge youre selfe 

To vse your beauty as misers doe theire pelfe 


Let not your beauty on youre cheekes I spie 
Wheare Cupides lippes a dainty kisse may craue 
O let not these vermillion blushes die 

When all delightes on earth you heare may haue 
Keepe then youre worde and kindly say and holde 
Ile be youre sun be you my marigolde 


O be propitious vnto my request 

for tis vnkindnesse that doth blemish beauty 
then let disdaine be banisht from they brest 
I cannot chuse but loue the[e] tis my deuty 
let this suffise my harte thou haste in holde 
then let thy sun stand on his marigolde 


A woman doth her secret loue soe hide 
Theile all say nay when they desier blisse 

yet will groue sicke if once they be denied 
then seale thy loue to me with one pore kisse 
o let me say if I may be soe bolde 
Ile be thy sun be thou my marigolde 
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ffor why will you against your sext and reason 
so willfull be to doe you knoe not what 

Tis better far to plucke the fruight in season 
Then carelesly to let it fall and rot 

And better tis by presente losse to winne 

then liue in hope and haplesse die therin 


Whi shoulde the fairest be the most vnkinde 

A lipp of rubie and a sparklinge eie 

should be trew embleames of a curteous minde 
ffor stormy lookes with cruell hartes agree 
consider this and doe remember then 

women are nothinge withought the leaue of men 


Then dearest loue be faire and gentle toe 
because you are faire delight not in disdaine 
nere man did loue more deare then I doe you 
then be not crewell but grante me loue againe 
breake not your worde but kindly say and holde 
be you my sun Ile be youre Marigolde 


My deare I pray thee be not thou obdurate 
But let vs toe noue macke a firme coniunction 
Be rulde be mee and wele soune haue a curate 
that shall establish matrimoniall function 

A mach quoth she, so kist and laughin[g] saide 
Why I neare meante to liue and dy a maide 


What is the relationship between the Rox- 
burghe ballad and this song? The former 
consists of two parts with a total of fifteen 
stanzas, of which the first, seventh and 
eighth are merely variants of the first three 
stanzas of the latter. But apart from these 
stanzas in common and some similarity in 
the refrain throughout, the two pieces are 
quite different. The ballad contains no 
amatory casuistry; the man _ proposes 
marriage in the third stanza, the maid 
immediately accepts, and they consummate 
their loves during the intermission between 
the parts. In the second part they are 
married. Almost nothing is made of the 
allegory of the marigold; and since the 
maid’s character is not developed as it is in 
the song, the rose is not even mentioned. 
Like most of its kind the ballad gives away 
all at the beginning, so that it lacks the 
splendid climax in which the girl reveals 
herself as an early-day Pamela. The author 
of the ballad wrote hastily and carelessly; 
sometimes, for instance, he has the lover 
refer to himself as ‘he,’ sometimes as ‘I.’ 
It is not unreasonable, then, to suppose that 
he lifted three stanzas from the song for 
insertion in his inferior piece. One recalls 
such parallels as the numerous broadside 
brood fathered by Wither’s ‘ Shall I wasting.’ 

What I have for convenience of reference 
been calling a ‘song’ may itself be a copy 
of a printed ballad no longer extant, for its 
art, however superior to that of the Rox- 
burghe ballad, is by no means beyond the 
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reach of the better practitioners of balladry. 
Its long title looks suspiciously like the 
headings used to advertise broadsheets. To 
be sure, the song was not registered as a 
ballad, but neither apparently was the 
ballad itself. The dates of neither work can 
be determined conclusively: MS. Eng. 686 
contains Elizabethan, Jacobean, and early 
Caroline material, and the ballad, * Printed 
by the Assignes of Thomas Symcocke,’ can 
be placed at any time in the decade 1619- 
1629 (H. G. Aldis and others, A Dictionary 
of Printers and Booksellers, 1910, p. 262). 
Internal resemblances suggest that whoever 
wrote the ballad is also responsible for 
another issued by Symcock, ‘The Two 
Kinde Lovers,’ most recently reprinted in 
John Ashton’s A Century of Ballads (1888, 
pp. 153-157). In the Anatomy, III.ii.3.1 (ed. 
1652, sig. 3U3), Burton quoted a snatch of 
‘The Two Kinde Lovers’ that H. J. 
Gottlieb, in Robert Burton’s Knowledge of 
English Poetry (1939, p. 21), was unable to 
identify. Characteristically, Burton mis- 
quoted, and though he was always somewhat 
careless about such matters, here perhaps he 
shows his familiarity with a version of the 
ballad earlier than the surviving copy. In 
view of the irregularity of Symcock’s 
publishing venture, the presumption that 
‘The Maids Comfort, if not ‘The Two 
Kinde Lovers,’ is a reworking of an older 
poem seems likely. 

The poem published in the miscellanies, 
which contain corrupt copies of many 
Elizabethan things, is easily disposed of: it 
consists merely of the first three stanzas of 
the song. There are two versions of this 
particular fragment. The earlier is the badly 
botched copy in The Academy of Comple- 
ments (ed. 1645, sig. H12v), from which it 
was reproduced in John S. Farmer’s 
National Ballad and Song (1897, Il, 37). A 
better text in Wits Interpreter (ed. 1665, sig. 
P6) has been reprinted in such collections 
as A. H. Bullen’s Speculum Amantis (1902, 
p. 9) and H. J. Massingham’s A Treasury 
of Seventeenth Century Verse (1919, p. 283). 
Norman Ault took this text, with emenda- 
tions from a copy in Bodleian MS. Eng. 
Poet. e. 14, for his Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics (1928, p. 59). Ault noted (p. 949) its 
presence in the Academy and in The Loyal 
Garland (1678, 1686) and, apparently 
accepting as correct a statementin Ebsworth’s 
Poems and Masques of Thomas Carew 
(1893, pp. 221-222), asserted that the Rox- 
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burge ballad was an expansion of the poem. 
The reprint of the Garland (1856) made by 
J. O. Halliwell [-Phillipps] omits the poem, 
doubtless, in the words of the editor, ‘ causa 
pudoris. Thus for three centuries a frag- 
ment has stood as a complete poem. In 
addition, both versions of the fragment con- 
tain an irregularity: the rhyme-scheme of 
the second stanza is inconsistent with that 
of the other two. Ault concealed the dis- 
crepancy somewhat by printing the poem 
without stanzaic divisions. 

The marigold’s response to the sun, of 
which these poems make much, was a 
standard conceit in Renaissance poets from 
Ronsard to Cleveland; Shakespeare’s use of 
the marigold, especially in the ‘ winking 
mary-buds’ of the song in Cymbeline, has 
been discussed tediously in these pages (for 
the references see Notes and Queries, 5th 
Ser., 1879, XII, 306). From the multitude of 
marigold poems, the following might be 
cited: a long passage in Thomas Cutwode’s 
Caltha Poetarum (1599, sig. B4); ‘ A Sonnet 
of the Sun’ added in 1608 to A Poetical 
Rhapsody (ed. Hyder E. Rollins, 1931, I, 
285-286); ‘Song to Marina’ in William 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals (Poems, ed. 
Gordon Goodwin, 1894, II, 25); a song sung 
by Alvarez in Thomas Middleton’s The 
Spanish Gipsie (acted 1623-1624, IV.i); 
Thomas Carew’s ‘ Boldnesse in love’ in his 
posthumous Poems (1640, sig. F4); and 
Robert Herrick’s ‘To Marygolds’ in 
Hesperides (1648, p. 228). Religious poets 
found the marigold equally useful; it is 
allegorized, for instance, as the soul’s open- 
ing before God by George Wither in A 
Collection of Emblemes (1635, p. 209) and 
by Roland Watkyns in Flamma sine Fumo 
(1662, p. 27). Joseph Henshaw’s Medita- 
tions Miscellaneous (1631, p. 4) uses the 
marigold as a symbol of the brevity of life. 
Like the lowly scribbler of ballads, these 
authors may be accused of making poems 
out of poems. C. F. MAIN. 

Rutgers University. 


OF DEN FUOZ ER IR TRAT 
HE TROD ON HER FOOT 


MEIER HELMBRECHT is a Middle High 

German epic by Wernher’ der 
Gartenaere from the second half of the 
thirteenth century. Its readers will remem- 
ber that when the robber Lemberslinde 
marries the hero’s sister Gotelinde, after the 
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triple responses and a song, he treads on the 
bride’s foot. 

In the Blackwell edition Mr. C. E. Gough 
ina footnote quoting Keinz says that “ the 
clergy in Bavaria were formerly obliged to 
preach against this custom, as each member 
of the newly married pair was anxious to 
be the first to tread on the other’s foot and 
thus the church service was disturbed in an 
unseemly manner”. ‘ Unter dem Pantoffel 
stehen ’ may have something to do with this 
custom, as Pantoffel was originally a lady’s 
slipper. 

When I was recently in Cyprus I was sur- 
prised to find that it is part of the elaborate 
titual of a Cypriot wedding that the bride- 
groom should step on the bride’s toes after 
she has promised to ‘Love and Obey’, in 
order to impress on her the significance of 
the words and to show that he is the master. 
I discussed this with a Cypriot girl and 
was delighted by her saying ‘ Of course if 
the bride has any spirit, she tries to stamp 
on him first’. Bis stat qui cito stat! 


Bristol. ESTELLE MorGaN. 


GASCOIGNE AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
SONNET SEQUENCES 


N his study in Notes and Queries of 
“Gascoigne and the Term ‘Sonnet 
Sequence,” William T. Going pointed out 
two occurrences of the term in Gascoigne’s 
works,’ but neglected a third, which intro- 
duces Gascoigne’s longest sequence. Yet, 
within the limits of his study, Mr. Going has 
been more just to Gascoigne than have most 
students either of Gascoigne or of the 
Elizabethan sonnet sequences. His sequences 
have been dismissed with mere mention, 
often inaccurate, by his biographers,’ and 
in studies of the Elizabethan sequence he 
has figured only as a contributor of images 
and ideas.* Actually, the sonnet sequence 
should be added to the considerable list of 
works in which Gascoigne played a signifi- 
cant, pioneering role. 
The sequence neglected by Mr. Going is 
"N.S. I. (1954), 189-191. 
*Charles T. Prouty, in George Gascoigne (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1942), p. 134, 
says that Gascoigne used the sonnet only “ twice” 


as a stanza form. 

*For instance, Janet G. Scott, Les Sonnets 
Elisabéthains (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1929), and Lisle Cecil John, Elizabethan 
Sonnet Sequences (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938). 
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crucial because of its relative length and 
because of the verbal device employed to 
give it formal unity. It is one of the five 
poems constituting Gascoignes Memories, in 
which each of five friends provides a topic 
upon which the author writes a poem. One 
of the friends, Alexander Neville, “ delivered 
him this theame, Sat cito, si sat bene, where- 
upon hee compiled these seven Sonets in 
sequence.” The subject is the author's 
experiences at court, and the sonnets are 
joined by a repetition of the last line of one 
as the first line of the next. For instance, 
in the first he describes a visit to court and 
the beginning of his desire to become a 
courtier, concluding with the lines, 

These and suche lyke wer baytes that blazed still 

Before myne eye to feede my greedy will. 
The second sonnet begins: 


Before mine eye to feede my greedy will, 

Gan muster eke mine olde acquainted mates, 
and goes on to describe the growth of his 
desire. In the third he reveals that he 
became a courtier and strove to excel all 
his peers in elegance; the fourth recounts his 
efforts to raise more money; the fifth his 
financial ruin and departure from the court; 
the sixth his reflections that a “‘ quiet state ” 
is preferable to elegance. Finally, the last 
sonnet moralizes, with the help of numerous 
analogies, on the theme Sat cito, si sat bene. 
The line, “No haste but good, where 
wisdome makes the waye,” incorporating a 
paraphrase of the Latin theme, links the 
sixth and seventh sonnets and occurs a third 
time as the last line of the entire poem.‘ 

Each individual sonnet ends with a full 
grammatical stop and is a_ coherent, 
complete poem. The repeated line serves as 
a verbal echo and acquires a new meaning 
in its new context. But the progression from 
one sonnet to the next is partly narrative; 
and even if the verbal link were not present, 
one could not change the order of the 
sonnets without losing coherence. The 
sonnet, in effect, is used as a stanza form. 

Though the precise influence of Gas- 
coigne’s sequences on later Elizabethan 
practice cannot be determined, in his longest 
sequence he obviously introduced a linking 
device that was extensively employed by 


*The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. 
J. W. Cunliffe, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1907-1910), I, 66-68; also printed 
in George Gascoigne’s A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 
ed. C. T. Prouty (Columbia, Missouri: University 
of Missouri, 1942), pp. 155-157. 
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later poets. He appears to be an inter- 
mediary between the Italian writers and the 
English; for he was apparently using as a 
model the Italian “crown of sonnets,” his 
only departure from the Italian poets’ 
practice being that he did not use the last 
line of his last sonnet as the opening line of 
the sequence. A more typical crown of 
sonnets was written by Chapman in A 
Coronet for His Mistress Philosophy, which 
consists of ten sonnets linked by repeated 
lines. The last line of Chapman’s Coronet 
differs from the first only in the substitution 
of a plural (empéries) for a _ singular 
(empery). But in other ways Chapman 
showed less mastery of the form than did 
Gascoigne, for Chapman’s repeated line is 
sometimes not an organic part of the sonnet 
it introduces. For instance, his seventh 
sonnet begins: 

To liuing virtues turns the deadly vices, 

For couetous she is, of all good parts, 

Incontinent for still she showes entices, 

To consort with them sucking out theyr harts. 
The first line here ends with practically a full 
syntactical break, in spite of the punctuation, 
and must be referred to the preceding sonnet 
for its meaning. His fourth sonnet suffers 
from a like defect. The attempt to fit the 
repeated line into the succeeding poem has 
caused the first quatrain of both the fifth 
and sixth sonnets to be closer in thought to 
the preceding sonnet than to the lines that 
follow it. It remained for Donne, in the 
seven sonnets of La Corona, to produce a 
successful crown of sonnets in English.’ 

Perhaps because the repeated line was 
unduly restricting, Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Drayton, and Spenser avoided it altogether, 
though they occasionally linked sonnets 
with words or images.* Of the major Eliza- 
bethan sonneteers, only Daniel used the 

5 For an example, see Coronale alla Serenissima 
Margherita Gonzaga, Duchessa di Ferrara, Opere 
di Torquato Tasso, ed. Giovanni Risini, 33 vols. 
(Pisa, 1821-1832), V, 5-11. 

ed. Phyllis 


*The Poems of George Chapman, 
Brooks Bartlett (New York: M. L. A., 1941), pp. 
3-86 


* The Poems of John Donne, ed. Sir Herbert J. C. 
Grierson, 2 vols. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1912), I, 318-321. 

*Sir Denys Bray, however, has argued that the 
Elizabethan sequences are unified by rhyme links; 
see ‘“‘The Art-Form of the Elizabethan Sonnet 
Sequence and Shakespeare’s Sonnets,”’ Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, LXIII (1927), 159-182. For an evalua- 
tion and qualification of this view, sce John M. 
Bullitt, ‘‘ The Use of Rhyme Links in the Sonnets 


of Sydney, Drayton, and Spenser,” JEGP, XLIX 
(1950), 14-32. 
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device, in a series of five sonnets and in two 
pairs.° But among the minor writers, the 
repetition of whole or half-lines to link series 
of from two to four poems was fairly 
common.’° 

Gascoigne’s significance in the history of 
the Elizabethan sonnet sequences is thus 
three-fold: he  ffirst used the term 
““ sequence ”; he first linked sonnets by the 
device of the repeated line; and he first 
wrote a series of poems with the sonnet as 
a stanza form, in other words, the first 
coherent sonnet sequence in English. He 
deserves recognition for having pioneered 
in a literary form in which the major poets 
of the English Renaissance wrote some of 


their finest poems. [,wrence A. SASEK. 
Louisiana State University. 


* Sonnets 9-10, 34-38; in Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. 
Sir Sidney Lee, 2 vols. (Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 1904), I, 99; II, 120, 
124-126. For the pair of sonnets that appeared in 
1592 edition of Delia, but not in the 1594 edition, 
see Lee, I, 92-93. 

Henry Constable, Diana (1592), sonnets V, 
6-9; vii, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9; vii, 10-viii, 1; viii, 2-3 (Lee, 
Il, ’98- 100, 107- 112): Thomas Watson, Tears of 
Fancie (1593), sonnets 23-24, 37-38 (Lee, I, 146, 
153); Barnaby Barnes, Parthenophil and Parthenope 
(1593), sonneis 58-59 (Lee, I, 204); Giles Fletcher, 
Licia (1593), sonnets 38-39 (Lee, II, 53-54); William 
Percy, Coelia (1594), sonnets 17-19 (Lee, II, 149- 
150); Bartholomew Griffin, Fidessa (1596), sonnets 
17-18 (Lee, II, 273-274); Richard Linche, Diella 
(1596), sonnets 31-32 (Lee, II, 317); William Smith, 
Chloris (1596), two dedicatory sonnets, 1-2, 3-4, 14- 
16, 20-21, 23-24, 30-33, 39-40, 43-44 (Lee, II, 323, 
325, 326, 332-333, 335-337, 340-341, 344-348). A 
sonnet omitted from Chloris by Lee, but printed 
correctly as sonnet 47 in Elizabethan Sonnet-C 'ycles, 
ed. Martha Foote Crow, 4 vols. (London, 1896- 
1898), is linked with sonnet 47 (originally sonnet 48) 
of Lee’s edition. See also Emaricdulfe (1595), 
sonnets 1-2, 9-10, 11-12, in A Lamport Garland, 
ed. Charles Edmonds (Roxburghe Club, vol. CIX, 
London, 1881). 


THE RHYME SCHEME IN HERBERT'S 
“ MAN ” 


"THE formal emphasis in the poetry of 
George Herbert is well known. His 
employment of meter, rhyme, verse forms, 
the pictorial effect of typographical arrange- 
ment, anagrams, and other devices to 
counterpoint and reflect graphically the 
sense of his verse has been treated in at 
least two excellent studies.‘ Herbert's 
» Albert McH. Hayes, ‘Counterpoint in 
Herbert,” SP, XXXV (January 1938), 43-60; 
Joseph H. Summers, ‘“ Herbert’s Form,’ PMLA, 
LXVI (December 1951), 1055-72. 
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deliberate and somewhat artificial manipula- 
tion of the structural elements in his poetry 
has been shown to be the expression of a 
religious zeal which venerated the qualities 
of measure, proportion, and harmony as 
symbolic of divine order.* In the poem 
“Man” we have an instance of structural 
counterpoint in Herbert’s poetry which has 
escaped scholarly notice and which is of 
particular interest as an example of the 
poet’s solicitude in utilizing imitative form. 

Of the 169 poems in The Temple, ““ Man” 
is the only one in which the rhyme scheme 
is consistently varied in stanzas of equal 
length. This apparent irregularity is 
suspicious in the work of a poet so con- 
cerned with formal symmetry, and a close 
inspection reveals that Herbert has in fact 
pursued a principle of order in his stanzaic 
variation and further that this principle may 
be related to the poem’s subject. ‘“ Man” 
deals with the position of man in the 
Renaissance cosmology. Since man occu- 
pied the central position in the chain of 
being, serving as mediator between the 
material and spiritual realms, and since the 
natural world was created for his sustenance 
and pleasure, the poem provides a compre- 
hensive treatment of the whole of creation 
with relation to man. Implicit in the world- 
picture which Herbert presents are the con- 
cepts of unity enveloping diversity, order 
governing abundance and variety°—and it 
is these concepts which the poet has sought 
to embody in the poem’s structure. 

“Man” comprises nine stanzas of six 
lines each. The significance of the number 
nine as the square of three is obvious in a 
Christian poet, and the structural arrange- 
ment of the poem is tripartite, consisting of 
three sections of three stanzaseach. Further 
each stanza contains three pairs of rhyming 
lines and three pairs of lines of different 
lengths. The pattern of line lengths is the 
same in each stanza and serves as the back- 
ground against which the drama of a 
changing rhyme scheme unfolds. The effect 
of abundance and variety is produced by 


* Summers, pp. 1056-57. 

* The idea of an ordered and _ interrelated 
universe is expressed directly in the poem as in 
stanza 3: 


Man is all symmetrie, 
Full of proportions, one limbe to another, 
nd all to all the world besides ; 
Each part may call the farthest brother, 
And all to all the world besides ; 
And both with moons and tides. 
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the fact that all of the stanzas have different 
rhyme-schemes (with the exception of the 
second and eighth stanzas which have 
identical rhyme schemes and, one should 
note, are symmetrically placed). However 
by carefully ordering the rhyme-scheme of 
the first three lines of each stanza, Herbert 
has established a pattern within the frame- 
work of stanzaic variation. This pattern 
is one of systematic descent from unity and 
homogeneity to diversity and heterogeneity. 
The rhyme scheme of the poem is as 
follows. I have drawn lines separating the 
poem into three sections and dividing 
the stanzas in half to help distinguish 
the general pattern: 
Stanza 1: abcicba 
2: abciabc 
3: abcibac 





aba|cbe 
aab|cbe 
aba|ccb 





abb!cac 
abc!abc 
ve aba/| bec 
The keynote of unity and symmetry is 
struck in the first stanza where the patterns 
of line-lengths and rhymes coincide. The 
first three stanzas are unified in that they 
begin in a uniform manner: abc. In the 
second section there is a lessening of unity 
and a movement toward greater variety. 
Only two of the middle three stanzas have 
parallel rhyme-schemes for their first three 
lines, the dominant arrangement being aba. 
In the final section complete diversity is 
tempered by a harking back to patterns in 
the preceding sections. Stanza 7 begins 
in an entirely new manner, stanza 8 repeats 
the beginning pattern of the first section, 
and stanza 9 repeats the dominant beginning 
pattern of the second section. The last 
stanza ends appropriately with the only final 
couplet in the poem. 
The intricate design which I have traced 
n “ Man” well displays the lengths to which 
Herbert could go to endow his poetry with 
formal order. One should note that 
although the poem is set in the dramatic 
framework of an apostrophe to God, it is 
primarily descriptive and discursive, allow- 
ing considerable room for stanzaic arrange- 
ment. Thus, the looseness of stanzaic 
sequence afforded by a subject demanding 
lengthy expository treatment may have 
tempted Herbert to indulge his inclination 
toward structural counterpoint. On the 


Stanza 


100.3 awn 
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other hand, it may have provoked him to 
supplement the poem’s logical development 
with a logic of formal design. 


GENE H. KoreETZ. 
Robert College, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


THE SOURCES OF ‘DAMON AND 
PITHIAS’ 


(THE purpose of this note is to show that 
the plot and characterisation of Damon 
and Pithias, a tragi-comedy by Richard 
Edwards first acted in 1564, owe more to 
Plutarch’s Life of Dion than has previously 
been appreciated; that some significant 
passages in it derive from a source which has 
not hitherto been noted, namely, Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputations, and that Edwards’s 
borrowings from these sources were 
governed by a consistent dramatic purpose. 
Plutarch’s contribution to the plot of 
Damon and Pithias has been briefly dis- 
cussed by Claude M. Newlin in a note pub- 
lished in 1932. He sums up his findings as 
follows: ‘The general conception of the 
court teeming with intrigue, espionage, and 
false friendship seems to come from 
Plutarch’s Life of Dion, which gives an 
account of the reign of Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Only one specific detail in 
Damon and Pithias can, however, be 
definitely traced to Plutarch.’ He then gives 
Plutarch’s account of how Dionysius the 
elder executed his captain Marsyas merely 
because the unfortunate man had dreamt 
that he had killed his master, and points 
out that this incident is narrated in 
Edwards’s play.’ 

Other important details in Damon and 
Pithias can, however, be traced with some 
confidence to Plutarch’s biography of Dion, 
which, incidentally, describes the tyranny of 
Dionysius the younger as well as that of his 
father, Dionysius the elder. The great fault 
of the younger tyrant, according to 
Plutarch, was his susceptibility to flattery. 
The Dionysius represented by Edwards is 
also subject to the same failing. Plutarch 
tells us that Dion found it necessary to 
rebuke the friends of Dionysius the younger 
‘bicause they beastly and cowardly gave 
suche counsell and advice, as might best 
please and feede the young tyrannes 

*Some Sources of Richard Edward’s Damon 


and Pithias,’ M.L.N., x\vii (1932), 145. 
* Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
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humor.”* The same behaviour is described 
in very similar terms by Aristippus in the 
play when he confesses, 

To crouch, to speak fair, myself I apply, 

To feed the king’s humour with pleasant devices.‘ 
Plutarch further emphasizes this fault in 
Dionysius the younger when he censures his 
friends for ‘ flattering of him, and feeding 
him with vaine pleasures ** and remarks that 
the tyrant’s ears ‘were so fine that they 
could not away to heare anything but 
flatterie ’.* Correspondingly, we find 
Edwards’s Eubulus ‘Crying that flatterers 
have been the destroyers of kings’ (1. 1386) 
and his Damon urging Dionysius to 
‘Abandon flatt’ring tongues, whose clacks 
truth never tells’ (1. 1641). 

It is also very probable that Plutarch 
influenced the presentation of Edwards's 
Cariosophus as well as his Dionysius. In 
his Life of Dion Plutarch describes how 
some of the flatterers of the younger 
Dionysius ‘like Sicophants and busie tale 
bearers, would jet up and down the citie, 
and mingle among the Citizens, having an 
oer in every mans matter, being full of 
prittle prattle, and busie headed, to know 
what every man said and did, and then to 
goe cary it to the tyranne’.’ He also tells 
how these informers were eventually 
punished by the citizens of Syracuse who 
gave them a severe beating. These details 
seem to have suggested to Edwards the 
character and punishment of his flattering 
informer Cariosophus. Cariosophus is 
introduced as 

A flattering parasite ; a sychophant also ; 

A common accuser of men; to the good an open 

foe. (1.110-1) 
He puts these vices into practice when he 
bears false witness against Damon by 
accusing him of treason. Cariosophus also 
suffers a punishment similar to that 
described by Plutarch, for at the close of 
the play Eubulus gives him a beating and 
underlines its moral import by pointing out 
how 


The serpent that eats men alive—flattery—with 
all her brood, 

Is whipp’d away in princes’ courts, — yel 
did never good. (1.1735-6) 


° Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans, tr. Sir Thomas North, The Tudor Trans 
lations (London, 1896), vi. 133. 


‘Damon and Pithias in Chief Pre-Shakespearean| 


Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), 
p. 573, 1.20-1. All —— references to the olay 
are to this edition. utarch’s Lives, p. 133. 

* Ibid., p. 134. " Ibid., p. 153. 
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Morbid fearfulness, rather then suscept- 
ibility to flattery, was the dominant trait 
ascribed by classical historians to Dionysius 
the elder. As we have seen, Edwards 
borrowed an illustration of his fear from 
Plutarch’s Life of Dion when he described 
the execution of Marsyas and the reasons 
for it. To this instance, however, he added 
others which derive from Cicero’s descrip- 
tion of Dionysius the elder in his Tusculan 
Disputations where he tells us that because 
of his fear of assassination Dionysius 
‘would not trust his throat to a barber, but 
had his daughters taught to shave; so that 
the royal virgins were forced to descend to 
the base and slavish employment of shaving 
the head and beard of their father. Nor 
would he trust even them, when they were 
grown up, with a razor; but contrived how 
they might burn off the hair of his head and 
beard with red-hot nut-shells’.* Plutarch 
mentions that Dionysius the elder had his 
beard singed instead of having it cut, but 
says that this was done by an artificer who 
used hot coals for the purpose. Hence 
Cicero is obviously the source of Edwards’s 
account of how Dionysius converted his 
daughters into 

barbers his beard to shave, 
ae with knife or razor—for all edge-tools he 
But with hot burning nutshells they singe off his 
hairs. (1.1043-5) 
Cicero’s anecdote also led Edwards to 
devise the comic parody in which Jack and 
Will undertake to wash and shave Grim the 
Collier. 
Even after the same fashion as the king’s 
daughters do. (1. 1266.) 

This survey of the sources of Edwards’s 
Dionysius leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that he is a composite creation embodying 
bad characteristics taken from classical 
accounts of both the elder and the younger 
Dionysius, and that he is not, as Newlin 
claims,’ intended to be a portrait of the 
younger Dionysius. Edwards’s purposes 
were dramatic, not historical. He uses his 
source-material to make his Dionysius an 
extreme example of tyranny so that his con- 
version to virtuous kingship by the altruism 
of Damon and Pithias may be the more 
unexpected and dramatically striking. 


WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG. 


*The Academic Questions, pate de Finibus, 
and Tusculan Disputations of M. z — tr. 
C. D. Yonge (London, 1853), pp. 451-5 
° Op. cit., p. 146. 
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‘JULIUS CAESAR’ AND ELYOT’S 
‘GOVERNOUR’ 

JN 1937 Douglas Bush, M.L.N. lii. 407-8, 

made the suggestion (not recorded in the 
editions of Dover Wilson and Dorsch) that 
Caesar’s reply to Artemidorus, ‘What 
touches us ourself shall be last serv’d’ 
(IIL.i.8) might be a development of Elyot’s 
attribution of his failure to read the paper 
to his being ‘ radicate in pride ’ (Governour, 
Il.v). There is another passage in the play 
where I suspect a recollection of Elyot. At 
I1.i.203-8 Decius Brutus describes how 


Caesar 
loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with hcles, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

The method described for catching lions 
does not seem a particularly obvious one, 
though it might have been suggested by the 
well-known fable of the Lion and the 
Mouse. But in Elyot’s chapter on flattery 
(II.xiv) we have a detailed account of how 
‘he which entendeth to take the fierse and 
mighty lyon pytcheth his haye or nette in 
the woode, among great trees and thornes, 
where as is the moste haunte of the lyon, 
that beinge blynded with the thickenes of 
the couerte, or he be ware, he may sodainly 
tumble into the nette’. This method is 
adduced as a parallel to that employed by 
‘Subtyll flaterers’ (marginal note), who 
achieve their ends by a ‘ fayned seueritie’ 
and entrap their victims ‘ the rather by cause 
this maner of flatery is mooste unlyke to 
that which is communely used’. I think it 
is more than a coincidence that we have in 
the Shakespeare passage one of Elyot’s 
illustrations in the context of a description 
of how flattery can be subtly concealed. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle. 


GEORGE WITHER IN PRISON 


I. A Manuscript Transcription by J. 
Payne Collier from the Registers of the 
Privy Council. 

Professor J. Milton French’s “ George 
Wither in Prison”' when dealing with the 
poet’s incarceration for his Motto uses two 
pieces of information obtained from Robert 


* PMLA, XLV (1930), 959-66. 
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A. Willmott’s Lives of the Sacred Poets 
(London, 1834), p. 342, on the “rather 
unreliable authority of Collier,”? from whom 
Willmott apparently secured copies of two 
Privy Council warrants. It now appears 
that Collier saw the Registers of the Privy 
Council at first hand; among the J. Payne 
Collier MSS. in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library is a folio sheet transcription from 
the Registers of materials which “have 
never been printed nor noticed ”’*: 


26 June 1621 
A warrant to, John Perrial to bring 
before the Lords the person of George 
Withers 
27 June 1621 
This day George Wither$* first having 
beene sent for by warrant from the Lords 
hath tendred his appearance which for his 
indemnity is here entred, he being never- 
thelesse injoyned to remaine in the 
custodie of the messenger until by order 
from the Lords he shalbe dismissed— 
*This written &the pen passed through 
it afterwards. 
27 June 1621 
A warrant to commit George Withers 
close prisoner unto the Marshalsea until 
further order 
15 March 1621[-2] 
A warrant to the keeper of the Marshal- 
sea to enlarge &sett at liberty the person 
of George Wythers upon Bond when 
given by him with a suertie before the 
Clerke of the Counsell attendant, to his 
Majestys use for his forth comeing 
appearance as there shalbe cause.* 


Although this particular manuscript may not 
have been Willmott’s immediate source,’ 
there no longer seems to be any strong 
reason to doubt that Collier made what he 
thought were verbatim copies of entries in 
the Registers. 


2 Ibid., p. 961. * This is Collier’s own comment. 

“For permission to publish the MS. I am in- 
debted to Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 

5] have obtained from the Public Record Office 
photostatic copies of the pertinent pages in the 
Registers (P. C. 2-31. pp. 63, 66, 282). They are 
not ay onmaes with the Collier MS. For 
example, the Registers have the word “* Messenger ”’ 
after ‘‘ Perrial ’ in the first warrant; in the warrant 
for 27 June 1621 spellings at variance with Collier 
are ‘“‘committ ” and ‘* Marshalseas”’ ; Collier omits, 
in the warrant freeing Wither, the phrase “at all 
tyme” after “‘ appearance’ (Willmott, p. 342, does 
not have this omission). Thus it is quite probable 
that Collier made another transcription. 
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II. Wither’s 
Restoration. 

It is possible to resolve, within fairly close 
limits, the confusion concerning the time 
of George Wither’s imprisonment for Vox 
Vulgi, the composition of which was 
probably begun shortly after December, 
1660, when the Convention Parliament was 
dissolved; Vox Vulgi is an ironic welcome 
home to its members. Professor French’s 
admirable analysis of the problems 
apparently tending to obscure the date of 
imprisonment concludes, “ Wither went to 
gaol either in April, July, or October, 1660, 
It seems fairly safe to place the event some- 
where between April and October. . . .” 
A re-examination of the imposing evidence 
marshalled by Professor French indicates 
that another conclusion is warranted. 

The premise that Wither was imprisoned 
for Vox Vulgi must be granted. Therefore 
he must have been apprehended at some 
time after December, 1660. As Professor 
French points out, there is reason for 
believing Wither in custody by 23 April 
1661: “I could not be at that Solemnization 
/ Which honoured by Soveraigns Corona- 
tion....”’ Certainly he was under deten- 
tion within four months; the first piece in the 
miscellany An Improvement of Imprison- 
ment is dated 12 August 1661 “From Mr. 
Northrops, one of the Kings Messengers in 
Westminster, where I am civilly used.” 
Two days later the Council of State ordered 
“that George Withers be examined on a 
libel which he has lately written on the 
House of Commons, be committed to New- 
gate till the House meets, and then delivered 
over to the Serjeant-at-Arms attending the 
House of Commons.’ If Wither’s own 
account is to be trusted, there was some 
delay: the second piece in An Improvement 
of Imprisonment is headed, in part, “ George 
Wither, His first Meditation, upon his 
Commitment to Newgate, Aug.22.”" 
Thereafter he dated several poems from 
Newgate." 

The second premise to be granted, if the 
confusion is to be resolved, is that the 
Prisoner's Plea was composed in January, 


Imprisonment at the 


* French, op. cit., pp. 963-4. 
7 A Triple Paradox (1661), p. 9. 
* An Improvement of Imprisonment (1661), p. 10. 
*Calendar of State Papers, dom., 1661-1662, 
p. 64. Parliament, which had convened in May, 
was not then in session. 
2 Op. cit., p. 11. 
11 See French, op. cit., p. 964, n. 29. 
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the | 1662, although in a passage dated 27 Janu- 
ary 1661 Wither says, “I was about six 


lose | months past committed to this Prison.” 
ime | “About six months past” would be 
Vox August, 1661, if both the writer and the 
was | printer of the Prisoner's Plea followed the 
ber, | standard custom of dating letters and publi- 
was | cations for January, February, and twenty- 
ome | four days in March by the previous calendar 
ich’s | year. Thus Wither’s statement about the 
lems | duration of his confinement in the Prisoner’s 
e of | Plea is perfectly consistent with that in his 
it t0 | Proclamation, “ on the first day of the Week, 
— the second day of the first Moneth, in the 


‘| second year of revived Monarchy in these 
Islands and in the eighth Moneth of my 
Confinement for discharging my Con- 
science.”** Professor French ingeniously 
shows that this day must be either 2 June 
1661 or 2 March 1661-2;'* the first possi- 
bility is clearly untenable, and the second is 
close enough to eight months after the 
essor | Council of State’s order committing Wither 
for | to Newgate. 
April | The final problem to be disposed of is 
ation | this passage, dated December, 1662, in the 
rona- | poet’s Warning-piece to London, “ Within 
leten- | thy West and Eastern jail. | Now twice 
nthe ten months confind I’ve lain,”*® which would 
‘ISON- | seem to put the beginning of his gaoling at 
1 MI. | some time in April, 1661.° Hence the 
rS IN | information in the Warning-piece and A 
sed.”" | Triple Paradox is at variance by about four 
dered | months with that in An Improvement of 
on 4 | Imprisonment, the Prisoner's Plea, and the 
n the | Proclamation. A reconciliation of the 
New- “facts” is possible if it can be assumed 
vered that before the Coronation Wither went to 
ig the Newgate, that afterwards because of ill 
Own health'’ he was permitted to lodge at “ Mr. 
some Northrops, one of the Kings messengers in 
emen! Westminster,” and that he was returned to 
—— | Newgate 22 August 1661. 


2 "a LYLE H. KENDALL, JNR. 
Texas Christian University. 


from 
’ The Prisoner’s Plea (1661[-2]), p. 14. 
if the _'A Proclamation in the Name of the King of 
1t the Kings (1662), p. 5. See also p. 26: ‘‘ Newgate, in 
the 8. month of ~ Imprisonment there.” The 
nuary; |Proclamation must have been published after 24 
March 1661-2. 
* Op. cit., p. 963. 
** 4 Memorandum to London (1665), p. 35. By 
p. 10. |“West and Eastern jail” Wither meant Newgate 
11-1662, \and the Tower. As French points out, “ twice ten 


ence 
cates 
oned 


efore 
some 





n May, month” may be caused by the “exigencies of 
metre.” 
** French, op. cit., p. 963: April, 1660. 
* See French, op. cit., p. 964, 


and 6 p. 964, n. 26. 
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LUCIANUS, NEPHEW TO THE KING 
(Hamlet II. ii. 238) 


(THE Latin form of the name Lucianus is 
deceptive. The best-known Lucianus 

was not a Roman at all, but a Greek 

(Aovkizvés), whom we know as Lucian. 

It is known that Shakespeare, while 
writing Timon of Athens, made some use of 
Lucian’s Timon. E. K. Chambers’ mentions 
Deighton’s citation of some passages, where 
Shakespeare seems to follow closely the 
actual wording of Lucian. No English 
translation of the dialogue was available, but 
Italian ones, and a French one by Filbert 
Bretin (1582). 

This makes it possible that Shakespeare 
had a wider knowledge of Lucian, whose 
most interesting book is probably Lucius or 
the Ass, a work now believed to be from 
another hand. This does not alter the fact 
that it was once included in the works of 
Lucian, and Shakespeare—if he knew it— 
would ascribe it to Lucian. 

Lucius, the narrator and hero of the tale, 
has sometimes been identified as Lucian. In 
the tale, Lucius goes to Hypata in Thessaly 
—a centre of witchcraft—and in the house 
of Hipparchus, with the connivance of 
Palaestra the maid, he watches his hostess, 
a witch, change herself into an owl. At his 
request, the maid steals a bottle from her 
mistress’s cupboard—the wrong bottle—and 
with its contents Lucius anoints himself 
from head to foot. Instead of growing 
feathers, he grows hair and becomes an ass. 
Palaestra tells him that roses are the food 
that: will restore his human shape. The rest 
of the tale is the adventures of Lucius till 
he can find some roses. 

Only the essence of the story is needed to 
explain four references in Hamlet, all four 
together in the play, three of them on one 
page of the Second Quarto. 

(a) The first reference is to Lucianus, 
whose name is the Latin form of Lucian. 

(b) The second is the lines spoken by 
Lucianus, about drugs, midnight weeds, 
Hecate, natural magic, and poison—all 
reminiscent of Thessaly, and suggesting 
witchcraft. 

(c) The third reference is 


For thou doost know oh Damon deere 
This Realme dismantled was 

Of Joue himselfe, and now raignes heere 
A very very paiock. 


? Shakespeare (Oxford 1930) I. pp. 483-4. 
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“You might haue rym’d”, says Horatio. 
The rhyme, of course, is “ass”. In 
Apuleius’s version of the tale, The Golden 
Ass, the possibilities of transformation into 
an owl or an eagle are discussed, but Shake- 
speare has chosen another bird, the paiock, 
which is usually interpreted as peacock. To 
have called King Claudius an owl, the bird 
of wisdom, would have been inappropriate 
as a description of Claudius. 


(d) But where are the roses that will turn 
King Claudius to his human shape? Here 
they are: 

Would not this sir & a forrest of 
feathers, if the rest of my fortunes turne 
Turk with me, with prouinciall Roses on 
my raz’d shooes, get me a fellowship in a 
cry of players? 

But the reference to roses here is confused 
by the adjective. “ prouinciall” and the 
phrase “my raz’d shooes”, which suggest 
that the connexion with Lucian’s ass is 
complicated by another reference, a typical 
example of Shakespearean ambiguity. 

The “forrest of feathers”, the “ prouin- 
ciall Roses ” and the “ shooes ” seem to have 
a close connexion with Hamlet’s last speech 
before the Dumb-show : 


So long, nay then let the deule weare 
blacke, for Ile haue a sute of sables; 6 
heauens, die two months agoe, and not 
forgotten yet, then there’s hope a great 
mans memorie may out-liue his life halfe 
a yeere, but ber Lady a must build 
Churches then, or els shall a suffer not 
thinking on, with the Hobby-horse, whose 
Epitaph is, for 6, for 6, the hobby-horse 
is forgot. 

The hobby-horse, the feathered hat, and the 
shoes with their roses are all references to 
morris dancing, and anyone investigating 
morris dancing at the beginning of the 17th 
century will naturally turn to William 
Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder (1600), the story 
of Kempe’s nine-days’ morris dance from 
London to Norwich. 

In Nash’s tract, An Almond for a Parrat 
(ca. 1589), the dedication is “To that most 
comicall and conceited cavaleire Monsieur 
du Kempe, jest monger and vice-gerent to 
the ghost of Dicke Tarlton.” It has been 
said many times that Yorick in the grave- 
yard scene refers to Tarlton, but that there 
is a reference to Kempe in the tragedy is 
much more likely. Kempe’s little book 
refers to the hobby horse: 
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With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, 
The hobby horse quite forgotten,’ 
I follow’d, as I did begin, 
Although the way was rotten.’ 
A sentence, which has previously been 
unnoticed, seems to explain the “raz’d 
shooes ”’: 


But now I returne againe to my Jump, 
the measure of which is to be seene in the 
Guild-hall at Norwich, where my buskins, 
that I then wore and daunst in from 
London thither, stand equally deuided on 
the wall.* 


The raised shoes could be the buskins nailed 
up in Norwich Guildhall. The roses were 
the rosettes of ribbons on the shoes, 
Kempe’s skill in morris dancing helped him 
in acquiring a share in Shakespeare’s 
company—‘a fellowship in a cry of 
players”. That the word “ Turk” may be 
a synonym for Moor in the derivation of 
morris dance is worth considering, though 
I do not put too much weight on it. 

The practical significance of this detailed 
analysis of Hamlet’s short speech after the 
play-within-the-play is that it suggests that 
Hamlet is dancing, while singing the four- 
line stanza, probably from a morris dance 
song. 

The strange reference to the hobby horse, 
as the Dumb-show enters, may be a refer- 
ence to the way the Dumb-show was staged. 
The hobby-horse was certainly forgotten, 
but the other actors in the Dumb-show were 
probably dressed as morris dancers, or 
mummers. The Dumb-show in that case 
would be a parody of the usual death 
and resurrection theme of the mummers’ 
play. 

Resurrection is not in the Dumb-show, but 
is postponed to the end of the play-within- 
the-play. By this interpretation, Hamlet's 
words, 

the play’s the thing 

Wherein Ile catch the conscience of the King, 
are more significant than the usual emphasis 
on proof of murder, followed by revenge. It 
is probably necessary to state here that the 
play-within-the-play is not followed by 
revenge, but is certainly followed by 
evidence that the King’s conscience has been 
caught, at least temporarily. 

The resurrection of Claudius’s humanity, 
through the catching of his conscience, 


* Compare Shakespeare’s L. L. L. III. i. 30. 
* The fourth dayes iourney. 
‘ The ninth dayes iourney. 
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might have regenerated him from his lustful 
asinine state. It is a point made by William 
Adlington, introducing his Golden Ass 
translated from the Latin of Apuleius: 
Since this book of Lucius is a figure of 
man’s life and toucheth the nature and 
manners of mortal man, egging them 
forward from their asinal form to their 
human and perfect shape (beside the 
pleasant and delectable jests therein con- 
tained) . . . I trust that the matter shall 
be esteemed by such as not only delight 
to please their fancies in recording the 
same, but also take a pattern thereby to 


. regenerate their minds from brutal and 


beastly custom. 


It cannot be proved that Shakespeare ever 
saw this English version of Apuleius, though 
it was published in four editions between 
1566 and 1596, and is based on the tale in 
Lucian’s Lucius or the Ass. Nor can it be 
proved that Shakespeare ever read far 
enough in Lucian himself to find the 
reference in Lucian’s On the Death of 
Peregrinus, to Christ, 


that great man who was crucified in 

Palestine because he introduced this 

religion into life (Peregr. 11) for these un- 

happy men have persuaded themselves 
that they will be immortal and live for 
ever; wherefore they despise death and 
willingly sacrifice themselves. Further, 
their first lawgiver has persuaded them 
that they are all brothers one of another 
when once they renounce the gods of the 

Greeks and worship that crucified sophist 

and live in accordance with his laws. 

(Peregr. 13.) 

But it would be strange if the pagan Lucian 
was aware of something in Christianity that 
Shakespeare missed. The probability that 
Hamlet is much less a pagan revenge-play 
than is suggested in the usual interpretation 
is strengthened by Hamlet’s stated intention 
to catch the conscience of the King, and 
Hamlet’s appeal to Laertes before the duel: 

Free me so farre in your most generous thoughts 

That I haue shot my arrowe ore the house 

And hurt my brother. 

Is the last word an echo from Lucian? 

If it could be proved that Shakespeare 
read The Golden Ass there are several 
echoes from this book in Hamlet. Maybe 
these echoes in themselves suggest that he 
had read the book. There is the story® of 


* Loeb Edition. Bk. II. pp. 93 ff. 
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the necromancer raising a dead man to life 
to assist his avenger. It is the wife who has 
bewitched and poisoned her husband— 
Hamlet tests his mother, to prove her guilty 
or not of complicity in a similar poisoning— 
and in Apuleius, as in Hamlet, the dead 
man reveals something known only to him- 
self, to prove the truth of what he is saying. 

In Apuleius’s Golden Ass* there is the 
Mother tempting her stepson to incest, 
attempting to poison him, and poisoning her 
own son by mistake. The confusion of the 
poisoned drink is also found in Hamlet in 
the duel scene, and there is the curious 
reference to Nero, with whom Hamlet 
identifies himself, while he is on the way to 
his mother’s room. 

The background of necromancy, suggested 
by Lucianus’s short speech, and behind the 
whole of Lucius or the Ass, and The Golden 
Ass, directs our attention to Apuleius’s 
Apologia which is a defence against the 
charge of witchcraft. Apuleius sums up the 
case in these words :” 

If I remember aright, their accusations 
as regards Pudentilla were as follows. 
Firstly, they said that after the death of 
her first husband she resolutely set her 
face against re-marriage, but was seduced 
by my incantations . . . they object that 
she made a love-match at the advanced 
age of sixty. . 

Queen Gertrude’s age, with a son of 
thirty, has been a recurring problem. There 
is also, if there is any connexion at all, an 
echo of the second sentence of this quota- 
tion, in Hamlet. The Ghost is speaking 
about Claudius : 

I that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wits, with trayterous gifts, 

O wicked wit, and giftes that haue the power 

So to seduce ; wonne to his shamefull lust 

The will of my most seeming vertuous Queen ; 

In the same Apologia,* there is the re- 
curring image of the mirror, an image that 
recurs in Hamlet. But to deal adequately 
with the mirror in Hamlet would demand a 


long essay. Wm. MONTGOMERIE. 
* Ibid. X 493 ff. 
7H. E. Butler, The a of Apuleius of 


Madaura. Oxford, 1909, p. 
*Ib., pp. 37, 40 and 42. 
HAMLET’S AGE AGAIN 
JN an earlier note,' I offered evidence for 
Hamlet’s being the age that the Sexton 
in effect says he is—thirty. Since then, I 
* Notes and Queries (February 16, 1952), p. 76. 
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have come across two pieces of substantiat- 
ing evidence, the first more direct than the 
second. Both bear out my earlier contention 
that as an Elizabethan, one might be a 
youthful thirty. 

Approximately two hundred years before 
Shakespeare, Dame Julian of Norwich 
“wrote” Revelations of Divine Love, in 
which she said, 

. . . When I was thirty years old and a 

half, God sent me a bodily sickness... . 

And being in youth as yet, I thought it 

great sorrow to die... .” 

This passage should prove beyond any doubt 
that even two hundred years before Shake- 
speare, it was possible to be considered a 
“youth” at the age of thirty. (My argu- 
ment is directed against the popular notion 
that people of an earlier period died very 
young, and that they could not therefore be 
considered youthful at the advanced age of 
thirty.) 

Evidence of another kind comes from Dr. 
Ernest Jones, the eminent psychoanalyst 
and biographer of Freud. Dr. Jones writes, 


. . . Claudius should always be cast as 
midway in age between the two Hamlets, 
linking both together psychologically; in 
a recent London production, by William 
Poel, this was done, Claudius appearing 
about ten years only older than Hamlet.* 


And later he writes, 


. . . Every actor must give Hamlet the 
age that suits him personally, but he 
should try to keep it within the twenties— 
preferably the late twenties. I have seen 
Hamlet played as a callow youth of 
eighteen and a mature philosopher of 
forty, both of which exceed the per- 
missible limit. 

The Ghost should not be above a 
hundred, as he often is. His suitable age 
is fifty. Claudius is best at forty... .* 


But if Claudius is “best at forty,” and is 
“ midway in age between the two Hamlets,” 
and if the “suitable age” of the Ghost 
(really Hamlet the elder) is fifty, then Hamlet 


? Roger Sherman Loomis and Rudolph Willard, 
edd. Medieval English Verse and Prose in 
Modernized Versions (New York, 1948), p. 122. 
Dame Julian, being ‘‘ simple and unlettered,”’ had 
her ‘experiences committed to writing through 
the good offices of another’ (Albert C. Baugh, ed. 
A —? History of England (New York, 1948), 
p. 230). 

* Ernest Jones, Hamlet and Oedipus (Garden City, 
New York, 1955), p. 153, n. 13. ‘* Jones, pp. 182-3. 
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the son must be thirty. Dr. Jones’ require- 
ment that Hamlet be in “ the late twenties ” 
does not really contradict the tenor of the 
other passage quoted from his book. The 
difference between twenty-eight, for ex- 
ample, and thirty is too slight to be 
significant. 

In brief, then, the two kinds of evidence 
presented above tend to confirm the 
authority of Shakespeare’s text at this point: 
Hamlet is thirty years of age.° 


JAMES J. MCKENZIE. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


5QOne would wonder whether Hamlet’s being 
thirty years of age and being a student at Witten- 
berg might not be an unconscious reworking in 
Shakespeare’s imagination of a line spoken by 
Marlowe’s Faustus: “*. . . I have been a student 
here [at Wittenberg] these thirty years . : 
(Christopher Marlowe, The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus, edd. Felix E. Schelling and 
Matthew W. Black, Typical Elizabethan Plays (New 
York, 1949), Scene XIV, p. 159, 11. 23-4). It is 
significant, perhaps, that the Sexton in Hamlet 
echoes Faustus’ line: “I have been sexton here, 
man and boy, thirty years” (Hamlet, V. i. 176-7). 


” 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” AND 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
“ ANTONIUS ” 


"THERE has been surprisingly little dis- 

cussion of the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Antonius (translated from Garnier’s Marc 
Antoine in 1590 and first published, together 
with a translation of Philip de Mornay’s 
A Discourse of Life and Death, in 1592) as 
a possible secondary source of Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra. In 1910 Professor 
McCallum declared that “the grounds for 
believing that Shakespeare was influenced 
by Garnier’s Marc Antoine are very 
slight’? and that “the analogies with 
Garnier’s Marc Antoine not accounted for 
by the obligation of both dramatists to 
Plutarch are very vague, and oddly enough 
seem vaguer in the translation than in the 
original.”* And more recently Professor 
Farnham has stated that if Shakespeare 
“read Antonius, the reading produced no 
tell-tale effects upon Antony and Cleo- 
patra.”*> On the other hand, Professor 


*M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, 
1 


. 61. 

2 Ibid., p. 57. I can find nothing to substantiate 
the view that the parallels are closer in the French 
original. 

* Willard Farnham, 
Frontier, 1950, p. 155. 
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Dover Wilson, in his New Shakespeare 
edition of Antony and Cleopatra, says of 
Antonius: “ This play .. . contains phrases 
so strikingly similar to his .. . that I find it 
difficult to believe he had not read it.”* The 
purpose of this note is to support Professor 
Wilson’s contention by examining his 
parallels and adding a few of my own. 

Much the strongest of Wilson’s parallels 
is found in a passage in The Argument pre- 
fixed to Antonius. ‘Marcus Antonius 
(who for knitting a straiter bonde of amitie 
between them, had taken to wife Octauia the 
sister of Caesar)”.’ Compare with this 
Agrippa’s 

To hold you in perpetuall amitie, 

To make you Brothers, and to knit your hearts 

With an vn-slipping knot, take Anthony, 

Octauia to his wife. (2.2. 145 ff.) 
The passage from The Argument seems 
again echoed in Enobarbus’ “ the band that 
seemes to tye their friendship together, will 
bee the very strangler of their Amity.” 
(2.6. 142 ff.) 

The second strongest of Wilson’s parallels 
also comes from The Argument. “...a 
messenger came from Cleopatra to haue him 
brought to her to the tombe. Which she not 
daring to open least she should bee made 
prisoner to the Romaines, and carried in 
Caesars triumph.” Compare Cleopatra’s 

I dare not Deere, 

Deere my Lord pardon: I dare not, 

Least I be taken: not th’ Imperious shew 

Of the full-fortun’d Caesar, euer shall 

Be brooch’d with me. (4.15.31 ff.) 
In Plutarch we are merely told, “ Notwith- 
standing, Cleopatra would not open the 
gates.” (Marcus Antonius, p. 122.°) (Dover 
Wilson makes the parallel stronger by 
emending the second line to “ Deere my 
Lord pardon: I dare not open,” on the 
grounds that the line “lacks a foot and the 
sense something to explain ‘dare not’”.’ 
There is no justification for this. On the 
contrary, the octosyllabic line fits the 
emotional stress of Cleopatra’s utterance 
very much better than any of the proposed 
decasyllabic substitutes.) 

There can be little doubt, then, that 
Shakespeare had read at least The Argument 
of Antonius. Can it also be shown that he 
had read the play itself with any care? 


* Antony and Cleopatra, p. X, n. 2. 

*— quote throughout from the 1595 edition of 
Antonius. 

* Page references are to Shakespeare’s Plutarch, 
vol. II, ed. Tucker Brooke. 7 Op. cit., p. 231 
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Dover Wilson compares Antonius’ words 
about Caesar in a speech lamenting his over- 
throw by so unworthy a military opponent, 

A man who neuer saw enlaced pikes 

With bristled points against his stomake bent, 

Who feares the field, and hides him cowardly 

Dead at the very noise the soukKdiers make (D8r), 
with Antony’s words about him in the same 
Situation: 

he at Philippi kept 

His sword e’ne like a dancer, while I strooke 

The leane and wrinkled Cassius, and ’twas I 

That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 

Dealt on Lieutenancy, and no practice had 

In the braue squares of Warre. (3.11. 38 ff.) 
Somewhat closer to this seems to me a 
passage a few lines earlier in which Antonius 
speaks of Caesar as 

A man, a woman both in might and minde, 

In Mars his schole who neuer lesson learn’d. (D7r) 
From Plutarch we only learn that Caesar 
did not fight at the first battle of Philippi 
because he was sick and because of a dream 
by one of his friends. 

Dover Wilson compares Cleopatra’s 
comment on Antonius’ flight, “as if his 
soule / Vnto his Ladies soule had been 
enchain’d ” (B7 r-v), with Antony’s 

Egypt, thou knew’st too well, 

My heart was to thy Rudder ‘tyed by’th’strings, 

And thou should’st towe me after. (3.11.62 
But here Plutarch is really closer: “ he was 
so carried away with the vain love of this 
woman, as if he had been glued unto her and 
that she could not have removed without 


moving him also.” ( Marcus Antonius, 
p. 105.) 
Next, Wilson points to a reference by 


Antonius to his “ gray hayres” (D 7r) and 
by Antony to his “ grizzled head ” (3.13.17), 
both in close proximity to his challenge to 
Caesar. 
Finally he compares Cleopatra’s words 
spoken over the body of Antonius, 
Thy eies, two Sunnes, the lodging place of loue, 
Which yet for tents to warlike Mars did serue 
(G 5y), 
with those of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra: 
His face was as the Heau’ns and therein stucke 
A Sunne and Moone, which kept their Course, 
and lighted 
The little O, the earth. (5.2.97 ff.) 
Far more telling seems to me the similarity 
of the passage to Philo’s 
those his goodly eyes 
That o’re the Files and Musters of the Warre, 
Haue glow’d like plated Mars: 
Now bend, now turne 
The Office and Deuotion of their view 


Vpon a Tawny Front. (1.1.7 ff.) 
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In both passages the contrast is drawn 
between Antony’s eyes in the service of 
Mars and in that of Venus, a contrast suffi- 
ciently unusual to make Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness here seem highly probable. 

The following other parallels appear so 
far to have been overlooked by scholars : 
In his soliloquy in Act I Antonius, review- 
ing his past life, says of himself : 

Thou threw’st thy Curiace off, and fearful healme, 

With coward courage vnto Aegipts Queene 

In haste to runne, about her necke to hang 

Languishing in her armes thy Idoll made: 

In summe giuen vp to Cleopatras eies. 

Thou breakest at Jength from thence, as one 

encharm’d 7 
Breaks from th’ enchaunter that him strongly 
helde. (A2v-A3r) 
Compare Antony’s “I must from. this 
enchanting Queene breake off.” (1.2.149.) 

The words of the Chorus in Act II of 
Antonius, 

Wher the Nile, our father good, 

father-like doth neuer misse 

yearely vs to bring such food, 

as to life required is: 

Visiting each yeare this plaine, 

and with fatt slime cou’ring it, _ 

which his seauen mouthese do spit, 

as the season comes againe. 

making therby greatest growe 

busie reapers joyfull paine, 

when his flouds do highest flowe (C7v), 
would seem to have contributed, together 
with a passage in Holland’s Pliny (Bk. 5, 
ch.9), and possibly one in Pory’s translation 
of Leo’s History of Africa (Dd6v), to the 
formulation of Antony’s 

Thus do they Sir: they take the flow o’ th’ Nyle 

By certaine scales i’ th’ Pyramid: they know 

By ’th’ height, the lownesse, or the meane: If 

dearth 

Or Foizon follow. The higher Nilus swels, 

The more it promises: as it ebbes, the Seedman 

Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his graine, 

And shortly comes to Harvest. @.122 ff.) 
There is no mention of the slime in either 
Pliny or Leo.* And both of them state that 
if the water rises beyond a certain mark 
it threatens famine. Only from Antonius 
could Shakespeare have derived the notion 
that “‘ the higher Nilus swels, / The more it 
promises ” 

In Antonius Cleopatra, upon taking leave 
of her children, swoons, and is thought by 
Charmian and Eras to be dying. 

~ Her face is frozen. Ch. Madame, for Gods 

oue 

Leaue vs not thus: bid vs yet first farewell. 

Alas! wepe ouer Antony: Let not 


*My attention was drawn to this parallel by 
Professor Kenneth Muir. 
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His bodie be without due rites entomb’d. 
Cl. Ah, ah. Ch. Madame. Cli. Ay me! Ch. 
How faint she is? 

Cl. My Sisters, holde me vp. (G4r) 
In feeling, situation, and wording this has 
much in common with the scene in Shake- 
speare’s play in which Cleopatra swoons 
upon the death of Antony. 


Char Oh quietnesse, Lady. 

Iras. She’ s dead too, our Soueraigne. 

Char. Lady. 

Tras. Madam. 

Char. Oh Madam, Madam, Madam. (4.15.86 ff.) 
In Antonius, as with Shakespeare, there 
follows upon this Cleopatra’s railing at “ the 
injurious Gods” (“And heaven pittiless 
laughs at my woe, / Reuiues, renews it 
still’), and her declaration that she will give 
Antony his “ due rights ” of burial and then 
kill herself. 

Die will I straight now, now streight will I die, 

And streight with thee a wandring shade will be, 

Vnder the Cypres trees thou haunt’st alone, 

Where brooks of hell do falling seeme to mone. 

(G6v) 
Not only the common use of the word 
‘haunt’ indicates that this passage may have 
suggested Antony’s 
Stay for me. 

Where Soules do couch on Flowers, wee’l hand 

in hand, 

And with our sprightly Port make the Ghostes 


Dido and her Aeneas shall want Troopes, 

And all the haunt be ours. (4.14.61 ff.) 

I do not think that a consideration of all 
these parallels leaves much room for doubt 
that Shakespeare had read the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Antonius shortly before or 
during the composition of Antony and 


Cleopatra. ERNEST SCHANZER. 
University of Liverpool. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SHAKESHAFT 


"THE theory has been advanced’ that 

Shakespeare is to be identified with a 
William Shakeshaft who is commended, in 
the will of Alexander Hoghton of Lea Hall, 
Hoghton, who died in 1581, to Sir Thomas 
Hesketh of Martholme and Rufford Hall, 
all these places being in Lancashire. In 
the belief that scattered through Shake- 
speare’s writings there are references to inci- 
dents and places he had himself seen, it is 
the purpose of this essay to review whatever 
internal topographical evidence there may be 
which might tend to link Shakespeare with 


‘Sir E. K. Chambers, Shakespearean Gleanings: 
A. Keen and R. Lubbock, The Annotator. 
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that part of Lancashire where, it is suggested, 
he spent some of his youth. 

An unmistakable reference to the Lanca- 
shire scene would not necessarily mean, of 
course, that Shakespeare had been there at 
the time in question. He may have read 
about it, or been told about it or have visited 
it later in life. The last possibility can to 
some extent be avoided by excluding his 
later work, and indeed nearly all the most 
significant passages to be quoted are from 
his early work, when it might be supposed 
that his recollections of the district would 
still be fresh in his mind. 

The principal features of the landscape at 
Lea Hall, Rufford and Martholme where 
Shakespeare is assumed to have lived, are 
briefly as follows. Lea Hall is set on a small 
stream near where it joins the north bank 
of the estuary of the River Ribble, which 
is here so narrow that the opposite bank 
is very clearly in view. 

Rufford Hall is only about seven miles 
from this opposite bank, and although 
immediately to the east-south east there is 
a high ridge (500 feet), Rufford itself is but 
30 feet above sea level. The land to the 
south-west was marshy at that time and 
there was a large lake (Martin Mere) which 
has now been drained. The whole coast- 
line is flat with wide vistas of sand and mud 
flats over which the sea rushes, especially 
during the season of Spring and Autumn 
tides. Before the present sea-defences on 
the Lancashire coast were built there were 
frequent invasions of the sea. Martholme 
lies to the N.E. of Rufford, about 20 miles 
away, in the foothills of the Pennines, and 
these foothills can be seen in clear weather 
from both Lea Hall and Rufford. Long- 
ridge Fell (1,100 feet) is but 12 miles from 
Lea Hall to the east. 

The scenery thus differs in two obvious 
respects from that of Stratford—the sea and 
the hills—and it is the references to these 
which we must examine for hints as to 
Shakespeare’s possible knowledge of the 
district. 


The Sea 
Shakespeare’s use of sea-imagery is exten- 
sive and involved,” but most of his references 
to the sea and seashore are not particularised 
and could possibly have been employed by 
someone who had never seen the sea. His 
reiteration of certain basic ideas might well 


?G. Wilson Knight: The Shakespearean Tempest. 
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bespeak actual connection with the sea, but 
are of course no help in associating him 
with a particular part of the coast. When 
all generalised references have been excluded 
there remain some passages where the turn 
of phrase employed can be taken as pointing 
to the part of the coast we are interested in. 
To start with Lea Hall, the famous passage 
in Richard II (II, 147) is a good description 
of the function of the inlet on which the 
Hall stands: 
‘** |... the silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house ” 
The imagery in Sonnet 106 possibly 
relates to a tidal estuary : 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view. 
When the actual river-bed is only a small 
part of the estuary, as with the River Ribble 
near Lea Hall, the rising tide floods over a 
much bigger area, and does indeed seem to 
part the shore. Otherwise the phrase is 
somewhat strange and would not readily be 
recognised as applying to the tide rising in 
the Thames at London for example. 
The desire to cross such a stretch of sea 
is repeated in different circumstances in: 
Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 
Like one that stands upon a promontory, 
And spies a far off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying, he'll lade it dry to have his way. 
(3 Henry VI, III, ii, 134) 
Shakespeare makes several references to 
the difficulties of crossing tidal waters when 
opposed by both wind and tide, which may 
have been brought home to him by crossing 
of the Ribble from Lea Hall to Rufford: 
“Tt boots not to resist both wind and tide.” 
(3 Henry VI, IV, iii, 59.) 
‘** Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy 
friend.” 3 Henry VI, III, iii, 48.) 
Particularly interesting is: 
“* Now sways it this way like a mighty sea 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the selfsame sea 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind.” 
(3 Henry VI, II, v, 6.) 
Prof. F. P. Wilson thought® that any Eliza- 
bethan schoolboy could have conceived the 
figures of speech here employed; perhaps so, 
but on a flat sea-shore when the sea is rough 
and there is a strong wind off-shore, the 
waves after breaking do appear first to hesi- 


* Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life. 
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tate and then to retreat before the wind, and 
this, it is suggested, can be known only to 
someone who has actually seen it. As 
indeed one has to have seen the sea advanc- 
ing rapidly over a flat shore to be able to 
write : 
‘“‘ The ocean overpeering of his list, 
Eats not the flats with mere impetuous haste.” 
(Hamlet IV, v, 100.) 
In another group of images in the Two 
Gentlemen the sea is linked with the sand: 
‘** As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl.” 
II, iv, 170.) 
** As full of sorrows as a sea of sand.” 
° (IV, iii, 33.) 
. and huge leviathans 
‘Wea unsounded deeps to dance 7 —< 
(III, ti ) 
which leads on to: 
** Or like a nymph with long dishevell’d heir 
Dance on the sands and yet no footing seen.’ 
; ; (Sonnet 8) ) 
an idea repeated in . 
“Ye elves of hills, brooks, 
groves, ; 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do lems the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 


When he comes back.” . 
(The Tempest V, i, 33.) 

Prof. Thomson‘ points out that the speech 
from which this extract is taken shows 
affinities with Ovid’s Metamorphoses (VII 
197F), but there is here added the idea of 
dancing on the sands without leaving foot- 
prints, possibly derived from actual 
experience. 

In Sonnet 64 Shakespeare claims to have 
seen the “ hungry ocean” inundate the land, 
a frequent occurrence in the Ribble estuary 
before the present containing banks were 
built : 

‘** When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 

The rich proud cost of outworn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down razed, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore 

And the firm soil win of the watery main.” 


Although the gaining of “ advantage on the 
kingdom of the shore” could by itself con- 
ceivably refer to the daily motion of the 
tide, this expression, following as it does 
instances of dire destruction, can only relate 
to something equally disastrous, such as 
large-scale flooding of the land by the sea. 

Familiarity with coastal weather is shown 
in: 

** This windy tempest till it blow up rain, 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more, 

At last it rains and busy winds give o’er.” 

(Rape of Lucrece v. 256.) 


lakes and standing 


* Shakespeare and the Classics p. 138. 
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On the west coast it is by no means un- 
common for a gusty S.E. or E. wind to 
appear to oppose the rising tide, and then 
to die down as soon as it starts to rain, later 
rising again and veering round to south-west 
or west, thereby reinforcing the tide. 
Curiously enough Shakespeare appeared to 
have the west coast in mind also when he 
wrote the following passage, although the 
scene is set on the Kent coast facing the 
Downs, that is, looking east: 
“The gaudy blabbing and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea.’ 
(2 Henry VI IV, i, 1.) 
Some of Shakespeare’s most vivid sea- 
imagery lies in the association of rock and 
rising tide, for example: 
** For now I stand as one upon a rock 
Environ’d with a wilderness of sea 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels bury him.” 
(Titus Andronicus III, i, 93.) 
The frequency and sharpness of the rock 
imagery might well suggest that Shakespeare 
knew a rocky coastline as well as a flat and 
sandy one. The nearest rocks to the Ribble 
estuary are those shown on the maps of the 
time as ‘ Ye black rock’ at the mouth of 
the Mersey on the Wirral side. The rocks 
there at present are covered at high tide. 


The Mountains 


Shakespeare’s references to mountains 
seem to be largely conventional in character 
and do not seem to be so sharply individual 
as some of his sea-images. This is probably 
due to the fixed and static nature of 
mountains compared with the volatile sea, 
fascinating to one who was so obviously 
captivated by all change and movement. 
However, even if the mountains themselves 
do not change much, the light on them does 
(can we guess this without having seen it?) 
and this is the feature which Shakespeare 
employs in some of his most beautiful 
poetry, but he makes as well the important 
and specific statement of Sonnet 33: 

‘“‘ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye,” 
He could not have made such a precise 
claim had he resided only in Stratford and 
London, but, of course, the statement would 
have been true had he lived for any length 
of time in either Lea Hall, or Rufford or 
Martholme. At Rufford he could have 
seen the sun rise over the ridge to the east: 
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‘* But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, | 
Walks o’er the dew on yon high eastward hills:” 
(Hamlet I, i, 166.) 
The sun also rises over the hills in 
* Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops 
(Romeo & Juliet IIT, v, 9.) 
and sunrise again attracts his eye when it 

* Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines” 

(Richard IT III, ii, 42.) 
the pines being frequently, in his imagery, 
on the tops of mountains. 

It is most usual in Shakespeare for the 
sun to rise over the hills; it commonly sets 
in the sea, as in 2 Henry VI, IV, i, |, already 

, quoted and 
‘** Even from Hyperion’s rising in the east 
Until his downfall in the sea” 


(Titus Andronicus V, ii, 56.) 


Conclusion 

One misses in Shakespeare the careful 
observations of sea and hills similar to those 
which by their abundance and accuracy tie 
him so closely to the countryside. Never- 
theless there are in his early work a few 
sufficiently detailed references which are 
consistent with the theory that Shakespeare 
was indeed the youth Shakeshaft living near 
the Ribble estuary. C. BROADBENT. 


MILTON’S “THE REASON OF 
CHURCH-GOVERNMENT ” 


N the latest edition of Milton’s Prose 
Works it is suggested that his pamphlet 
“ The Reason of Church-Government ” was 
probably started after 4th August, 1641, and 
completed by Ist January, 1642.’ It is in 
part an answer to a book entitled “ Certain 
Briefe Treatises, Written by Diverse Learned 
Men, Concerning the Ancient and Moderne 
Government of the Church”, which was 
published at Oxford in 1641. 

As this may help to fix more closely the 
date at which Milton wrote his pamphlet, it 
seems worth while to call attention to a 
passage in a letter written on 25th Novem- 
ber, 1641, from New College, Oxford, to Sir 
John Oglander by his son of the same name, 
who was a Fellow.’ It reads: 


1Complete Prose Works of John Milton, ed. 
D. M. Wolfe (Yale Univ. Press, 1953), Vol. I, 


p. 738. 

*C. Aspinall-Oglander: ‘‘ Nunwell Symphony ”’ 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1945), p. 89. I under- 
stand that there is nothing further at Nunwell to 
throw light on the passage quoted. 
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“T have sent you my Lord of Armagh’s 
book, which to all rational men doth 
cleave® the question concerning Episco- 
pacy. And now, God be thanked, we have 
got the better of our brethren, and the 
Church is once more like to flourish.” 


It is natural to suppose that the reference is 
to a book recently published at Oxford, and 
I suggest that “Certain Briefe Treatises” 
is intended. Madan’s ‘“ Oxford Books” 
does not contain any other publication of 
1641 to which reference seems _ likely. 
Further, according to Wing the only 
acknowledged book by Ussher* which 
appeared in 1641 was “The Ivdgement of 
Doctor Rainoldes”, but Oglander can 
hardly be referring to that, as Milton had 
already answered it as early as June or July. 

If the suggestion made above is correct, 
it is unlikely that Milton began the com- 
position of his pamphlet before November, 
1641. The surmise® that it was Archbishop 
Ussher who compiled “Certain Briefe 
Treatises ” is also confirmed. 


Aberdeen. J. 


* Query “ cleare’’. 

‘Wing, entries U186 and U186A. There also 
appeared in London in 1641 “Directions Pro- 
pounded &c”, which is doubtfully attributed to 
either Ussher or Ephraim Udall (Wing, entries U6, 
U7; Madan: Oxford Books, II, 240, No. 1238, 
an entry relating to 1642). 

y A. Haug in Complete Prose Works of 
John Milton, ub. sup. 


GEORGE. 


SATAN ON THE BURNING LAKE 


JN his British Academy lecture on Milton, 

T. S. Eliot subjected a passage from 
Book I of Paradise Lost to detailed analysis. 
The passage depicts Satan chained on the 
burning lake: 


Thus Satan talking to his neerest Mate 
With Head up-lift above the wave, and Eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d ; his other Parts besides 
Prone on the Flood, extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the Fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warrd on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the Den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that Sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ Ocean stream: 
Him haply slumbring on the Norway foam 
The Pilot of some small night-founderd Skiff, 
Deeming some Iland, oft, as Sea-men tell, 
With fixed Anchor in his skaly rinde 
Moors by his side under the Lee, while Night 
Invests the Sea, and wished Morn delayes: 
So stretcht out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay 
Chaind on the burning Lake. ... 
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Mr. Eliot called attention to ‘the happy 
introduction of so much extraneous matter,’ 
and went on to say that 
Any writer, straining for images of huge- 
ness, might have thought of the whale, but 
only Milton could have included the 
anecdote of the deluded seamen without 
our wanting to put a blue pencil through 
it. We nearly forget Satan in attending 
to the story of the whale; Milton recalls 
us just in time. Therefore the diversion 
strengthens, instead of weakening, the 
passage. 
Neither Milton nof contemporary readers 
would have regarded the image of the whale 
as ‘extraneous matter’; neither he nor they 
would have needed to strain for it; and 
neither he nor they would have forgotten 
Satan in attending to it. The image was 
not a ‘diversion’ and Milton did not intend 
to ‘recall’ his readers, for he did not 
anticipate that they would wander. The 
image of the whale is a commonplace of 
the Bestiaries, and the Bestiaries exerted an 
influence greater perhaps than is realized, 
despite such extreme examples as Euphues. 
The whale was traditionally regarded as a 
‘ signification ’ of Satan. The whale, accord- 
ing to a twelfth century Latin prose bestiary 
lifts its back out of the open sea above the 
watery waves, and then it anchors itself 
in the one place; and on its back, what 
with the shingle of the ocean drawn there 
by the gales, a level lawn gets made and 
bushes begin to grow there. Sailing ships 
that happen to be going that way take it 
to be an island, and land on it. Then 
they make themselves a fireplace. But the 
Whale, feeling the hotness of the fire, 
suddenly plunges down into the depths of 
the deep, and pulls down the anchored 
ship with it into the profound.’ 
The image is much the same as Milton’s 
five centuries later, as is the significacio: 
Now this is just the way in which un- 
believers get paid out, I mean the people 
who are ignorant of the wiles of the Devil 
and place their hopes in him and in his 
works. They anchor themselves to him, 
and down they go into the fires of Hell. 
The only extant Middle English bestiary 
gives a very similar account. After stating 
that at the times of the equinoctial gales the 
whale cannot remain near the sea-bed, but 


Trans. T. H. White, The Book of Beasts, 
London, 1954. 
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has to move up and float on the surface, the 
account continues with these words: 


De sipes that arn on se fordriuen— 
Loth hem is deth, and lef to liuen— 
Biloken hem and sen this fis, 
Aneilond he wenen it is. 

Ther-of he aren swithe fagen, 

And mid here migt thar-to he dragen, 
Sipes on festen, 

And alle up gangen. 

Of ston mid stel in the tunder 

Wel to brennen one this wunder ; 
Warmen hem wel and heten and drinken. 
The fir he feleth and doth hem sinken, 
For sone he diueth dun to grunde ; 
He drepeth hem alle with-uten wunde. 


And the Middle English bestiary draws the 
same analogy: 

Wo-so listneth deueles lore, 

On lengthe it sal him rewen sore ; 

Wo-so festeth hope on him, 

He sal him folgen to helle dim. 
The powerful influence which the Bestiaries 
exerted, and continued to exert, may be 
partly indicated by Sir Thomas Browne, who 
devotes a book of his Vulgar Errors (1646) 
to a refutation of certain propositions con- 
cerning a number of beasts, propositions 
which bulk large in the Bestiaries. But the 
influence is apparent in a good deal of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. 
Milton himself in Paradise Lost shews in a 
number of places such influence, and his 
poetic father, Spenser, uses many beast 
symbols in the Faerie Queen. Milton in the 
passage quoted is not ‘introducing imagery 
which tends to distract us from the real 
subject.’ The Devil was a whale, and every- 
one knew it. Everyone knew, too, that the 
whale deceived sailors into thinking him 
an island, and then plunged into the depths, 
taking men and ship with him. Mr. Eliot 
objects to Milton’s use of the term night- 
founderd: 


A foundered skiff could not be moored, 
to a whale or to anything else. 


No doubt this is true. But Milton’s readers 
knew that not only was the skiff night- 
founderd; before the ‘wished Morn” it 
would inevitably be sea-foundered too. 
This surely is a compressed image, and 
under the circumstances quite permissible. 
In the same lecture Mr. Eliot makes the 
point that Milton’s world is such that we 
should not expect it to possess the kind of 
consistency apparent in the everyday world: 
To complain, because we first find the 
arch-fiend ‘ chain’d on the burning lake’, 
and in a minute or two see him making 
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his way to the shore, is to expect a kind 
of consistency which the world to which 
Milton has introduced us does not require. 


But Milton’s world is consistent. The 
passage from Book I quoted earlier con- 
tinues thus: 

Chaind on the burning Lake, nor ever thence 

Had ris’n or heav’d his head, but that the will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs, 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 

Evil to others, and enrag’d might see 

How all his malice serv’d but to bring forth 

Infinite goodness, grace and mercy shewn 

On Man by him seduc’t, but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrauth and vengeance pourd. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the Pool 

His mighty Stature. . .. 
Between Satan chained on the lake and 
Satan making his way ashore, Milton inserts 
a picture of Satan being released: ‘the 
will And high permission of all-ruling 
Heaven Left him at large to his own dark 
designs.’ It is difficult to see how Milton 
could have been more explicit without 
reducing his text to a series of simple 
sentences consisting of subject, verb and 
object. There is no inconsistency: Satan 
rears up from the lake because God lets him 


80. D. M. Hitt. 
Bedford College, 
London, N.W.1. 


SIDNEY LODGE (1648-1682) AND HIS 
PUPIL CHARLES FITZCHARLES, 
EARL OF PLYMOUTH (1657-1680) 


THE family of Gregory Isham, of Barby, 
Northamptonshire, who died in 1634', 
was a large one even by seventeenth-century 
standards. His wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Catelyne, of Raunds in the same 
county, bore her husband no fewer than 
nine sons and seven daughters.” Of these, 
the second son, Henry, is familiar to readers 
of Pepys’ Diary as Captain Isham: the 
third daughter, Anne, also makes an 
appearance there as ‘my Lady Montagu, my 
Lord’s mother-in-law” (i.e. Lord Sand- 
wich’s step-mother). Both Henry and Anne 
‘He was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
25 November. 
* For full details see George Baker, History and 
Antiquities of the County of Northampton, Vol. I 


(1822-1830), pp. 263-5, and Northamptonshire 
— ed. Oswald Barron, pp. 150-1 (V.C.H., 


906). 
* 3 September 1661. 
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(who married three times, Sir Sidney 
Montagu being her second husband) are 
deserving of separate notices: it is the hope 
of the present writers to accord one to 
Lady Montagu. The sixth daughter, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Burrard, M.P., of 
Lymington, Hampshire, was the ancestress 
of General Sir Harry Burrard (1755-1813), 
who figures in the D.N.B. Catharine and 
Jane, the fifth and seventh daughters, had 
to be content with marrying country parsons. 
It is with the family of Jane Isham, and in 
particular with the story of her youngest son, 
that this paper is concerned. 

Jane was baptised at Barby 16 July 1612.* 
On 15 February 1639/40 a marriage licence 
was granted at Northampton to her and 
Thomas Lodge, and they were married at 
Fawsley, Northamptonshire, probably on 
the following 10 March, although no year 
is given in the Registers. The Revd. 
Thomas Lodge was rector of Drayton, 
Oxfordshire, two miles north-west of Ban- 
bury, which is described by the antiquary 
Richard Rawlinson early in the eighteenth 
century as standing upon ‘a Summit all 
Rock; formerly call’d Little London, and 
tho’ now a Village of not above 30 Houses,. 
yet formerly of great extent’.® The church 
lies hidden in a deep hollow. Today Ban- 
bury stretches ugly tentacles towards the 
village. A Lincolnshire man of undis- 
tinguished (* pleb’) origin, Lodge must have 
been born c. 1590, as he was aged sixty-one 
at his death in 1651/2. He was thus con- 
siderably older than Jane (herself rising 
twenty-eight when she married), who was his 
second wife. He matriculated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1610, ‘ aged 
18’, and graduated B.A. in 1611 and M.A. 
in 1614. On 4 October 1619 he was 
instituted to the living of Drayton.’ His 
first wife was Bridget, daughter of Walter 
Wallwin, who died 3 October 1638, as we 
know from the inscription on a slab to her 
memory formerly in the chancel of Drayton 


‘The Barby Registers prior to 1748 are missing. 
Fortunately, Sir Justinian Isham, Sth Baronet, of 
Lamport, made extracts from them and some other 
Registers now lost. These extracts were printed 
in a pamphlet edited by the Revd. H. I. Longden 
in 1907. 

°>See the pamphlet mentioned in Note 4, p. 5. 
Baker, op. cit., p. 264, and Barron, op. cit., p. 1ST, 
prney give 1644/5 and fail to identify Thomas 


ge. 
* Rawlinson MS. B. 400 F., f. 6lv. Bodleian 
Library. 
*’ Memorandum in Drayton Registers. 
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church:* this has now disappeared. The 
Drayton Registers record her burial and 
the baptisms of her three sons: Thomas in 
1620, Richard in 1622/3, and John in 1626. 

Jane Lodge bore her husband four 
children: Isham, baptised 11 and buried 29 
September 1642; Henry, baptised 25 Febru- 
ary 1643/4; Sidney, baptised 24 March 
1647/8; and Eliza Mary Anna, baptised 25 
June 1651. Thomas Lodge died 24 Febru- 
ary 1651/2, and was buried in Drayton 
church under a gravestone which described 
him as ‘ Minister of Drayton where he was 
a burning and a shining light for the space 
of xxxii yeares’. The record of the date 
of his death and his age was followed by 
eight lines of verse.” This memorial slab 
is now a worn flagstone at the west end of 
the church. Jane was thus left a widow 
in her fortieth year, with three small 
children, the youngest an infant of only 
eight months, for whom to provide. 

It is not improbable that Mrs. Lodge 
returned for a time to her old home at 
Barby. Her mother had died in 1648, but 
her sister Lady Montagu was lady of the 
manor and patroness of the living, and her 
sister Catharine was settled at the rectory. 
Catharine Isham had married the Revd. 
Richard Thorpe who was incumbent of 
Barby from 1649 to 1662, when he was 
ejected in favour of his wife’s first cousin, 
the Revd. Thomas Isham, with whom, how- 
ever, ‘ he maintained a friendly intercourse ’. 
During her early widowhood Jane may well 
have made her home with the Thorpes. Her 
eldest step-son, Thomas, who had graduated 
M.A. from New Inn Hall, Oxford, in 1642, 
was described as ‘of Barby’ when his son 
Robert was elected King’s Scholar of West- 
minster in 1656.'° In the same year Jane’s 
elder boy, Henry, whose education and that 


* Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. CI, p. 299, October 
1831. We owe this reference to the Revd. A. E. 
Clarke, Rector of Drayton, who gave us every 
— examining the Registers. 

* [bi 


°G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning, 
The Record of Old Westminsters, Vol. If (1928), 
p. 588. Mr. J. B. Whitmore surmises that this 
merely means that Robert was born at Barby. It 
is possible that the younger Thomas Lodge is to 
be identified with the Mr. Thomas Lodge who was 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 2 December 
1661, administration of whose estate was granted 
to his widow Joan in the Court of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster 16 January 1661/2 (V, f. 
32v). The records of this Court have recently been 
transferred from Somerset House to the West- 
minster Public Library. 
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of his younger brother must have been one 
of her chief concerns, makes his appearance 
in the Westminster lists.’ Four years later 
he was a minor candidate.’? From West- 
minster, Henry proceeded to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
a pensioner and matriculated in 1662 and 
graduated B.A. in 1665/6. He died at the 
early age of twenty-four, and was buried at 
Barby 17 February 1667/8. 

For Sidney, named after his dead uncle- 
by-marriage, Jane obtained the patronage 
of a member of the important Fiennes 
family of Broughton, Oxfordshire, who had 
been near neighbours of the Lodges at 
Drayton. This was Nathaniel Fiennes 
(1608?-1669), second son of William 
Fiennes, Ist Viscount Saye and Sele, known 
as ‘Old Subtlety’. Nathaniel was a mem- 
ber, and also Speaker, of Cromwell's 
‘Other House’. In the records of Charter- 
house School, under date 20 May 1658, there 
is the name of Sidney Lodge ‘for the Lord 
Fiennes ’.'* He was elected an exhibitioner 
2 November 1666 and matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 20 February 
1666/7,’* migrating, however, in 1668 to 
Emmanuel, Cambridge, where, like Henry 
before him, he was (in July) admitted a 
pensioner, matriculating in 1669. Sidney 
graduated B.A. in 1670/1 and M.A. in 1674. 

It is clear that, after taking his B.A. degree, 
Lodge adopted the profession of a private 
tutor. The first reference to him from other 
than official sources occurs in the Latin 
Diary’’ of his cousin Thomas Isham, eldest 
son of Sir Justinian Isham, 2nd Baronet, of 
Lamport, Northamptonshire, then a boy of 


™ Barker and Stenning, op. cit. 

? The names given to those boys who stood out 
for their election into College. 

'’Bower Marsh and F. A. Crisp, Alumni 
Carthusiani (1913), p. 27. Sidney may have begun 
his education at Westminster. A — Lodge appears 
in the first form there in all four quarters of 1656. 
(See Barker and Stenning, op. cit.) 

Foster in his Alumni Oxonienses wrongly calls 
Thomas Lodge, of New Inn Hall, the father of 
Sidney. As he also rightly calls Sidney ‘s. Tho. 
of Drayton, Oxon, minister’ the erroneous im- 
pression is created that two Thomas Lodges, father 
and son, were rectors of Drayton. The Revd. H. I. 
Longden confused the two Thomas Lodges in his 
Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy, 1500-1900, 
Vol. IX (1940), p. 29. 

** A translation of this Diary (with scanty and 
often misleading notes by Walter Rye) was privately 
printed in 1875. An entirely new edition is being 
prepared for publication by the second-named of 
the present writers in collaboration with Mr. 
Norman Marlow of Manchester University. 
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fifteen. From Thomas we learn the name 
of one of Sidney’s early pupils. He was 
Philip Clerke, son of the cultured and 
travelled George Clerke, of Watford, North- 
amptonshire, who shared the representation 
of the County in Parliament with Sir 
Justinian. The boy Philip matriculated 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, in March 
1672, aged sixteen. After a period of 
foreign travel, he died in 1676, leaving his 
father ‘the most sorrowful man living’. 
Sidney’s relations with the Clerkes must have 
been cordial, for the family continued to 
keep up with his mother and sister, who 
were visiting at Watford as late as September 
1682'* after he himself was dead. Thomas 
relates that on 19 July 1672 Sidney came 
to Lamport with young Clerke, when he 
boasted of his skill in throwing balls 
(bowling) but was handsomely beaten by 
Thomas. He paid a second visit to Lam- 
port, this time with his pupil’s father, on 
7 August 1672. 

Mrs. Lodge was also in close touch with 
these influential Isham relatives. By the 
seventies she was living in Westminster, 
near to her wealthy sister Lady Montagu, 
and her racy letters, giving Court and family 
gossip, are reminiscent of such Verney 
correspondents as Nancy Nicholas and Cary 
Gardiner. In 1674 Jane busied herself in 
finding a house in her neighbourhood for 
Sir Justinian’s widowed daughter Lady 
L’Estrange,'’ with rooms for Sir Justinian 
when he was in London, where his 
Parliamentary duties often called him. 
After Sir Justinian’s death in 1674/5, she 
wrote a letter of condolence to Sir Thomas 
in which she expressed the hope that he 
would not ‘ forgett yr frinds here’ and that 
he would ‘remember honest old West- 
minster where you have bin very merry, and 
I hope will be so again ’."* 

Such was the background against which 
Sidney Lodge obtained the post that con- 
stitutes his chief claim to remembrance. On 
3 October 1674, Lady L’Estrange wrote to 
her father: ‘My cosen Sidney Lodge is 
very shortly to go into France as Tutor to 
ye Earle of Plimouth’.’® Now the Earl of 
Plymouth was none other than an illegiti- 
mate son of King Charles II. Between 


Tsham Correspondence (preserved at Lamport 
Hall) 1333. 
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Sidney’s earliest, and this his newest, patron 
there was a great gulf fixed. 

Charles FitzCharles, Earl of Plymouth 
(1657-1680), commonly called “Don 
Carlos” is one of the less known of the 
Royal bastards, though he was a young man 
of some parts, on whom fresh light is wel- 
come. His mother was Catherine, daughter 
of Thomas Pegge, of Yeldersley, Derbyshire, 
who also bore the King a daughter named 
Catherine. The elder Catherine married 
before 1667, as his fourth wife, Sir Edward 
Green, Bart., of Samford in Essex, by whom 
she had a daughter Justinia. Both girls 
became Benedictine nuns, Catherine at 
Dunkirk and Justinia at Pontoise.*°  Fitz- 
Charles had his early education on the 
Continent, but in the summer of 1672, he 
came over to England. An unsigned letter 
of news dated 3 August notes: ‘A new 
gentleman begins to appeare, one Mr Green, 
who hath been bred some years in Flanders. 
The King hath not seen him yet, much less 
owned him’.*' By the 26th, however, Sir 
Charles Lyttelton could write to Lord 
Hatton: ‘There was a fine youth wth the 
King, by the name of Don Carlos, who the 
King ownes for his sonne by my Lady 
Greene, who has bine bred in Flanders. 
They say he has a great deal of witt and is 
finely bred.’** Two days later the news had 
penetrated to Lamport, for on the 28th 
Thomas Isham, an exact contemporary of 
‘Mr. Green’, records: ‘We hear that the 
Duke of Buckingham has brought King 
Charles’s son from France’. 

Among the MSS. of the Duke of Leeds, 
now in the British Museum, is a letter from 
Lady Green to Lord Danby** who, as will 
be seen shortly, had, by 1674, been made 
responsible by the King for Don Carlos’s 
affairs. This letter, oddly signed ‘ J. Grene’, 
is endorsed ‘ Mrs [sic] Grens letter abt Ld 
Plymouth in 1676’. We venture, however, 
to suggest that the date is a mistake, and 
that the letter really belongs to 1674. Lady 
Green writes : 

‘My Lord, The disorder that Don Carlos 
is in and all his concerns I hope will bee a 
sufficient appologie for the troble I give 
your Lordship, not doubting your kindness 
to him will put a speedy stop to the incon- 

7° See Herald and Genealogist, Vol. Il, pp. 414 
and 419. 

** Leeds MSS., H.M.C. XIth Report, Part 7, p. 9. 

22 Hatton Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 96 (Camden 
Society, 1878). 

** Printed in H.M.C., XI, 7, p. 18. 
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veniencies are like to arise, for want of 
somm fitt person that will be carefull of him 
and derect him better than I fear hitherto 
he hath been. I understand the Duke of 
Buckingham recommended Mr Skelton to 
your Lordship, whose caracter I am so well 
sattisfied with that I should be rejoyced a 
person so fitt for such a trust, and one the 
child hath a perticular esteeme for, were by 
your Lordship alsoo approved on, and 
recomended to the King, that those errors 
hee some times comits might be corrected, 
and I dare promise a short time will produce 
a change in him much to his advantage. 
As to what relates to his establishment, of 
which there is great need, I shall not troble 
your Lordship, hopeing that when you see 
a convenient time for it you will move the 
King in his behalfe, your Lordship beeing 
now the only person whose patronage he 
relyes on. Nothing could give me a greater 
satisfaction than to see him putt into the 
hands of one whose kindness to the child 
will not neglect him, and whose principalls 
will not allow anything that is ill in him: 
therfore I most earnestly beg of your Lord- 
ship, it beeing the only concerne of my life, 
to see him well educated, knoweing his 
nature perfectly good, but easyly drawne to 
liberties pleasing to youth if he have not a 
constraint put upon him by one he valwes— 
that you would perswade the King to lay his 
comands upon Mr Skelton before he goes 
to Windsor ...’. 

It is difficult to see how this letter could 
belong to 1676 when ‘the child’ (then 
nineteen) had been pursuing his education 
for two years in France (where he remained 
until 1676/7), provided with a governor in 
the person of Robert Cheeke** and a tutor 
in that of Sidney Lodge, an establishment 
which appears to have been entirely satis- 
factory and which produced within a few 
months an acknowledged improvement in 
Don Carlos.” 


**He was second, but eldest surviving, son of 
Sir Thomas Cheeke (died 1659) of Pirgo or Pyrgo, 
Havering, Essex, by his second wife, Essex, 
daughter of Robert Rich, 1st Earl of Warwick. 
For Cheeke and his family see Harold Smith, A 
History of the Parish of Havering-atte-Bower (1925), 
pp. 87-105. See also Calendars of Treasury Books, 
Vol. V, 1676-1679, Part I, p. 447, and Part II, 
p. 1320, App. I, for references to R. Cheeke as 
governor of Lord Plymouth. 

*5 At some point a university education must have 
been under consideration for Don Carlos. An 
undated ‘ Memoriall’ among the Leeds MSS. notes 
that ‘if he be sent to Cambridge, all his servants 
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Who recommended Sidney to Danby and 
through him to Charles for the post of 
‘bear-leader’ to the King’s son, we do not 
know. Probably either his aunt Lady 
Montagu or his cousin Lady L’Estrange was 
behind the appointment. Cheeke’s sister 
Essex had been the third wife of Edward 
Montagu, 2nd Earl of Manchester, who 
was Lady Montagu’s nephew-by-marriage. 
Young Robert Paston, second son of Robert, 
Viscount Yarmouth (afterwards Ist Earl of 
Yarmouth), a personal friend of Charles II 
and a kinsman of Danby, had been chosen 
to accompany Don Carlos to France, and 
the Pastons would have been Norfolk 
friends of the L’Estranges: in fact, the two 
families employed the services of the same 
attorney. So there was more than one link 
between Sidney and the entourage of Lord 
Plymouth, as he must now be termed. For 
since the warrant for his earldom had been 
signed by the King at Windsor on 31 
August 1674, Don Carlos had been known 
by his new title, although he was not 
formally created a peer until 29 July 1675. 

The little party appears to have crossed 
to France about the middle of October. On 
the 12th, Pepys gave directions to Captain 
Ralph Sanderson, commander of the Ports- 
mouth yacht, to transport Lord Plymouth 
to Calais and then to return to Greenwich.”® 
It seems that the young man had been 
putting forward unjustifiable pretensions, 
which Pepys was quick to quash. For on 
the 14th the latter informed Sanderson that: 
‘he does not find that the commanders of 
yachts transporting the Duke of Monmouth 
have ever had any directions for wearing 
the flag, so if it has been worn, it has either 
been without order, or by some verbal order 
from the King, signified either by himself 
or by his Royal Highness, then lord admiral. 
The Earl of Plymouth cannot therefore 
expect it upon any other terms ’.”’ 

Our knowledge of Plymouth’s sojourn in 
France is derived from three sources. First, 
there are three letters written by the Earl 
himself to Danby, preserved among the 
Leeds MSS. which now form part of the 


being Catholics may be removed, and at least the 
a ne of his debts paid’ (H.M.C. XI, 7, 


p. 38). 

2° Naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, Vol. II (1904) 
Admiralty Letters, p. 375 (Navy Records Society, 
Vol. XXVII). 
°7 Tbid., p. 377. 
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Egerton Collection in the British Museum.”* 
Secondly, there are five letters from Robert 
Paston addressed to his father, mother, and 
brother, contained in the collection of 
Paston letters now belonging to Mr. H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, of Sharow End, Ripon. 
The two folio volumes of letters were once 
the property of the Revd. Francis Blomefield 
(1705-1752), the Norfolk topographer. In 
1877 they belonged to Sir Henry Ingilby, 
Bart., of Ripley Castle, Yorkshire. They 
were retained from the sale of the Ingilby 
MSS. at Sotheby’s in 1920, but have 
recently been acquired from Sir Joslan 
Ingilby by Mr. Bradfer-Lawrence, who has 


‘ most kindly made full transcripts of Robert 


Paston’s letters for us and allowed us to 
publish extracts from them.?® Paston, who 
was a close contemporary of Plymouth, had 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner in 1672, and he graduated 
M.A. in this very year 1674. He lived to 
represent Norwich in Parliament from 1685 
to 1687 and to marry twice. His elder 
brother, William, afterwards 2nd Earl of 
Yarmouth, had recently married Plymouth’s 
half-sister Jemima Fitzroy. Thirdly, there 
is a letter from Sidney Lodge to Sir 
Justinian Isham, preserved in the Lamport 


Hall Collection.*”  \4arGareT TOYNBEE. 
(Sir) GYLEs ISHAM. 
(To be concluded) 


** The first of these, dated 21 November 1674, is 
printed in Andrew Browning, Thomas Osborne, 
Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds 1632-1712, Vol. 
I (1951), p. 224, note 1. The second and third, 
dated respectively 19 November 1675 and 31 July 
1676, have not been printed. They are now respec- 
tively contained in Egerton MSS. 3329, 3330 and 
3331. None of these MSS. have yet been paged, 
and we are much indebted to Mr. G. R. C. Davis 
of the MSS. Department of the British Museum for 
helping us to locate Plymouth’s letters. 

**Two of these letters, dated respectively 7 
October [sic] 1674 and 2 April 1675, have been 
calendared (the latter very briefly) in Ingilby MSS., 
H.M.C. VIth Report, pp. 370-1. The. others are 
dated 6 February 1674/5 (two letters) and 28 
February 1674/5 (in French). 

8° This is dated 28 April 1675 and has not hitherto 
been published. The reference is I.C. 904. 


THE PERIOD OF EDWARD PHILLIPS’S 
WORK FOR ELIAS ASHMOLE 


rE has been known for some time that 

Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, 
transcribed and translated for Elias Ashmole 
material which very largely went into the 
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latter’s famous work on the Order of the 
Garter, published in 1672. Lacking any 
specific dates for the period of transcribing 
and translating, it would appear from 
internal evidence in the Ashmolean MSS. 
themselves that Phillips must have been 
employed some time after 18 January 
1662/3 at the very earliest. This is the 
latest date appearing on any of the docu- 
ments prepared for Ashmole by Phillips.’ 
Inasmuch as we know that from 1663 to 
1667 Phillips was occupied as tutor to John 
Evelyn’s son, it might be assumed that he 
therefore worked for Ashmole at some time 
between 1667 and 1672. However, he could 
have performed the duties for Ashmole 
before his tutorial work began or 
simultaneously with it. The latter inference 
seems required from a statement in the 1665 
edition of Sir Richard Baker’s A Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, edited by Phillips 
and prepared, as we know from the 
imprimatur, by 16 December 1664. In this 
work Phillips pays Ashmole compliments 
for his studies of antiquities, especially “ the 
Rites and Customs of the most Noble and 
Illustrious Order of the Garter.”* Thus one 
deduces that Phillips worked for Ashmole 
some time between 18 January 1662/3 and 


Wheaton, Illinois. 


‘William Henry Black, A Descriptive, Analytical, 
and Critical Catalogue of the Manuscripts Be- 
queathed unto the University of Oxford by Elias 
Ashmole (Oxford: University Press, 1845), 826.200; 
842.183; 857.233 &c.; 865.389; 1109.217b; 
1110.51-66>; 1111.66, 19-24, 82-5; 1115.15, 109, 
125b, 135, 174; 1119.XTV; 1123.160; 1125.162-202; 
1127.1, 27, 36, 50, 82, 131, 139, 139, 179, 198, 200; 
1128.17; 1139.53 &c.; 1149.1X. See also Helen 
Darbishire, ed. Early Lives of Milton (London, 
1932), p. xvi. 

* Sir Richard Baker, A Chronicle . . ., E. Phillips, 
ed. (London, 1665), pp. 806, 820 (sigs. Zzzv and 
Aaaa2v). A decade later he spoke of Ashmole as 
““my honoured Friend Mr Ashmole” and com- 
mended his antiquarian inquiries, especially revealed 
in Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (E. 
Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, p. 233). 

* Note, also, that Phillips in his third edition of 
New World of Words, 1671 (the second edition 
was published in 1662), adds to his text the names 
of about forty orders of knighthood, certainly 
gathered right out of his experience with Ashmole. 


BOSWELL’S CONTACT WITH 
JOHNSON 
OSWELL himself began the practice of 


miscalculating the length of his contact 
with Johnson, which his commentators have 
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followed. Hé never mentions the total 
number of days he spent with Johnson, but 
he does remark on Johnson’s visit to 
Scotland: 


His stay in Scotland was from the 18th 
of August, on which day he arrived, till 
the 22nd of November, when he set out 
for England; and I believe ninety-four 
days were never passed by any manin a 
more vigorous exertion.’ 
Croker noted that the period from 18th 
August to 22nd November constitutes 96 
days, not 94, but he failed to correct John- 
son’s date of arrival from the 18th to the 
14th. In a footnote to his assertion that, in 
all, Boswell and Johnson were together for 
only “about three-quarters of a year”, 
Croker stated : 


It appears from the Life, that Mr. Boswell 
visited England a dozen times during his 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, and that 
the number of days on which they met 
were about 180, to which is to be added 
the time of the Tour, 1773; in the whole 


about 276 days.’ 
Croker’s figures must be some of the most- 
quoted inaccurate “facts” in English 


Literary studies. They have been adopted 
by many later editors and biographers— 
Leslie Stephen, Leask, Seccombe, Ingpen, to 
name but a few—and Mowbray Morris even 
added (what Croker had not claimed) that 
the figures were “ established by an elaborate 
calculation.”* But a few hours’ work will 
show that all of Croker’s figures are clearly 
wrong. Boswell visited England fifteen 
times during his friendship with Johnson; 
he saw Johnson on 101 consecutive days in 
Scotland, as the Tour shows; and the Life 
records 221 dated, or easily datable, meetings 
in England. Moreover, the Life refers to at 
least fifteen further specific days on which 
Boswell and Johnson met, though without 
dating them; and at a dozen points in the 
Life, Boswell remarks that “I was with him 
at several other times ”, or uses another such 
phrase which indicates yet more meetings.‘ 

The recovery of the Boswell Papers, and 
the publication of most of the major items, 
enables us now to date some of the undated 


* Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, revised L. F 
Powell, 1934-1950, ii, 266. (All references to the 
Life, unless otherwise specified, are to this edition.) 

* Life, ed. J. W. Croker, 1831, i, xii (n). 

ome ed. +%™: Morris, 1893, x xiv 

Life, ii, 192, 377; “N 51, 375, 409; iv, 
100, ETS, 176, 211, 220, 281, 311. 
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meetings mentioned in the Life, and also to 
list a number of meetings which the Life 
ignores. Other sources, such as W. J. 
Temple’s Diaries, provide evidence of a few 
more. From published sources, it is possible 
to list 390 days on which Boswell and John- 
son certainly met. There are a further 10 
days on which a meeting probably took 
place, but in the record for which Boswell’s 
phraseology is ambiguous, or the evidence 
is in some other way inconclusive. There 
are further periods during which the Life 
indicates more meetings, but for which the 
Journals do not exist or have not been pub- 
lished. By an extremely rough form of 
extrapolation, based on the frequency of 
meetings before and after the “blank” 
periods, I would guess at about a further 
20-25 meetings. Thus, I would estimate that 
Boswell and Johnson met on about 425 days 
in all. This figure is not, of course, exact, 
and it is probable that evidence which I have 
overlooked or which is not yet available will 
enable future scholars to reduce the possible 
error; but it is certainly much nearer the 
truth than Croker’s figure. 

Anyone can easily check the 322 dated 
meetings in the Tour and Life, but it may be 
useful to list here the other meetings, with 
references to the evidence for their having 
taken place. In the following list, the first 
figure after the date refers (unless otherwise 
stated) to the Boswell Papers, 1928-1934. If 
the meeting provides any material for the 
Life, a reference follows (in brackets) to the 
Hill-Powell edition. An asterisk indicates 
that the meeting is highly probable, and a 
dagger (+) that it is probable, but less so. 
Where addition-signs link the references, 
they indicate that it is the combination of 
these references which fixes the date. 


Meetings Not Dated in the “ Life”’ 
1763 June c. 15th, Life, i, 399 (unmentioned 
in London Journal’). 
1766 February 12th, vii, 68 (ii, 5). 
February 22nd, vii, 82 (ii, 14). 
1768 March 26th, vii, 169 (ii, 47). 
March 27th, vii, 174 (ii, 52). 
March 28th, vii, 176 (ii, 54). 
May 2nd, vii, 189 (ii, 89). 
May c. 18th,* Letters of Boswell, 1924, 
i, 160. 
5 Boswell’s London Journal 1762-1763, 1950, 317, 
indicates that the meeting dated 21st July in the 
Life (i, 443) should probably be dated 22nd July. 


Cf. Letters of James Boswell, ed. C. B. Tinker, 
1924, i, 27 
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1773 
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1776 
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May 24th, Life ii, 77+Letters of 
Boswell, i, 173 and ii, 313+ Letters 
of Samuel Johnson, ed. R. W. Chap- 
man, 1952, No. 205. 

May c. 29th, Life, ii, 63. 

May c. 30th, Life, ii, 66. 

September c. 28th,+ Life, ii, 71-73 (un- 
dated conversation). 

April 22nd,* ix, 256 (cf. ii, 194). 

April 24th, ix, 257 (ii, 194). 

April 27th, ix, 259. 

April 28th,* ix, 259 (cf. ii, 228). 

April 29th, ix, 260. 

May 2nd, ix, 261. 

May 4th, ix, 262. 

May 8th, ix, 264. 

May 11th, ix, 266. 

May ?, Life ii, 192 (or in April?). 

April 7th, vi, 93 (Life, ii, 211, confuses 
this meeting with that dated 3rd 
April). 

April 13th, x, 209 (ii, 352). 

May c. 7th, Life, ii, 373. 

May 16th, Letters of Boswell, i, 223. 

May 2\Ist, Ibid., i, 226. 

April 8th,t F. A. Pottle, xi, 232. 

April 30th, xi, 266. 

May Sth, xi, 270 (iii, 52). 

May 6th, xi, 270. 

May 7th, xi, 271 (iii, 52). 

May 8th, xi, 272 (iii, 52). 

May 9th, xi, 273 (iii, 53). 

May 10th, xi, 275 (iii, 55). 

May 12th, xi, 279 (iii, 55). 

May 13th, xi, 280 (iii, 57). 

April 6th, xiii, 216+ Letters of John- 
son, No. 608a. 

April 9th, xiii, 217. 

April 10th,* xiii, 218. 

April 11th, xiii, 219. 

April 12th, xiii, 219. 

April 17th, xiii, 227. 

April 18th, xiii, 228. 

October Sth, Letters of Johnson, No. 
631. 

October 14th, Letters of Boswell, ii, 
291. 

March 22nd, xiv, 172. 

March 26th, xiv, 174 (iv, 73). 

March 28th, xiv, 175 (iv, 75). 

March 31st, xiv, 181. 

April 2nd,* Life, iv, 84+ Thraliana, ed. 
K. Balderston, 1942, i, 488. 

April 5th, xiv, 190. 

April 10th, xiv, 196. 

April 28th, xiv, 208. 

April 30th, xiv, 210. 
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May 2nd, xiv, 212. 
May 7th, xiv, 217. 
May 9th, xiv, 218. 
May 17th, xiv, 227 (iv, 108). 
May 2lst, xiv, 229. 
May 22nd, xiv, 230. 
May 25th, xiv, 230. 
May 26th, xiv, 231. 
May 29th, xiv, 233. 
March 25th, xv, 184. 
March 26th, xv, 185. 
March 28th, xv, 186. 
March 3lst, xv, 189 (iv, 176). 
April Ist, xv, 190. 
April 2nd, xv, 192. 
April 3rd, xv, 195. 
Aprilc. 24th, Life, iv, 211. 
May 9th, Diaries of W. J. Temple, ed. 
Lewis Bettany, 1929, 39. 
May c. 19th, /bid., 40 (cf. Pottle, xv, 
229). 
May c. 2\st, /bid., 40. 
May 24th,} Letters of Boswell, ii, 316, 
317, 317(n). 
1784 May c. 8th,+ Life, iv, 271. 
June 4th, Letters of Johnson, No. 
965.2. 


It may be added that Boswell’s Journals 
record ten days on which he tried to meet 
Johnson, but found Johnson either not at 
home or unable to see him (vi, 125; vii, 78; 
ix, 16; xi, 276; xiii, 107; xiv, 171, 174, 222, 
225; xv, 183). 

These figures show that Boswell met 
Johnson a good deal more frequently than 
has often been supposed, and they should 
correct two common _ misconceptions. 
Firstly, the Life is based on a number of 
meetings about 60-70% larger than the 180 
which Croker calculated; and, secondly, 
Boswell was not, and did not become, as 
perfunctory and remiss in his visits to John- 
son as some biographers have suggested. It 
may be asked here, on what proportion of 
the days when Boswell was within reach of 
Johnson did he meet him? G. B. Hill esti- 
mated that they “did not spend two years 
and two months in the same neighbour- 
hood ’’;* Mr. C. E. Vulliamy offers a larger 
figure, about 870 days.” The discrepancy 
is accounted for (I think) by their differing 
estimates of the time Boswell spent in 
London in the Spring of 1766. Hill, doubt- 
less relying on Boswell’s statement that his 
“stay in London at this time was very 


* Life, i, 11 (note 2). 


1783 


* James Boswell, 1932, 29. 
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short’, estimates that he was in Johnson’s 
neighbourhood only “a few days in Febru- 
ary ’*; Vulliamy probably relied on Professor 
Pottle’s assertion—backed by a letter written 
by Boswell and dated “London, April 
1766 ’°—that he “ returned to Edinburgh in 
April, or early in May, 1766.’° Pottle is 
probably right—though, if he is, it is 
extremely odd that Boswell and Johnson 
were both in London during the months of 
March and April without meeting, or with- 
out Boswell’s having made any record of 
any meetings. But suppose the correct 
figure is 870; if one subtracts from this the 
number of days of the two “ jaunts”” when 
they were living together uninterruptedly— 
in Scotland, 1773, and in Ashbourne, 1777— 
there remain 758 days when they might have 
met, but when they were not generally 
sleeping under the same roof. On 278 of 
these 758 days they certainly met, and it 
seems likely that they met on about 30 to 35 
more. Thus, Boswell met Johnson on 
roughly two days out of every five when he 
was within reach of him. This figure, it 
must be remembered, excludes the periods 
when they were living together for the whole 
of a “jaunt”; and the estimated 758 days 
includes periods when Johnson was at 
Streatham and Boswell was too busy to walk 
or ride the six miles out of London to see 
him,'® and also periods when Boswell had 
left the City for a brief jaunt to Richmond 
or Woodford or elsewhere. The 758 days 
also includes the first month or so of 
Boswell’s acquaintance with Johnson, when 
their friendship was not yet so intimate as 
to permit frequent visits; and one must re- 
member, too, that on many days Johnson’s 
and Boswell’s several engagements must 
have prevented their meeting. Boswell, 
therefore, made very good use of his oppor- 
tunities to meet Johnson, though sometimes 
he was less assiduous in “ journalising ”, so 
that the meetings do not provide material for 
the Life. This tends to happen, of course, 
towards the end of his jaunts to London, 
when he had wearied of the ample journal- 
ising which he usually practises during the 
earlier weeks of his visit. This tendency to 
“ dilatory notation”, or a complete lapse of 
notation, is more conspicuous in some years 
than in others: it occurs rather more, also, 
in the final years of his friendship with 


® Life, ii, 13; i, 11 (note 2). 
* Private Papers, vii, 99; Letters of Boswell, i, 88. 
1° E.g., Life, iii, 225. 
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Johnson than in the preceding years. The 
frequency of meetings during the final years, 
however, gives little support to the assertion 
(sometimes made) that Boswell was, by then, 
tiring of Johnson and avoiding him. So far 
as one can tell from the figures—which, as 
has been insisted, are not final or exact— 
Boswell met Johnson rather less frequently 
in the earlier years of their friendship. From 
1772 onwards, he generally meets him on 
40-50% of the days when they are within 


reach. P. A. W. COoLLins. 
Vaughan College, 
University College of Leicester. 


THE JOURNALISTIC ACTIVITIES OF 
J. GOODWIN BARMBY BETWEEN 
1841 AND 1848 


IN his admirable book, The British Work- 

ing Class Reader 1790-1848 (London, 
1955), Dr. R. K. Webb might have thought 
it worth while to include one of the most 
erratic, but none the less interesting, of the 
radical writers and editors, J. G. Barmby, 
who is credited by the D.N.B. with numer- 
Ous journalistic activities. But the account 
of these activities given by the D.N.B. needs 
supplementation, especially for the period 
within the framework of Dr. Webb's terms 
of reference, and the following facts might 
serve as a basis for such supplementation. 
We begin in the year 1841, when Barmby 
was twenty-one years old. 


“We now and in the future shall apostol- 
ise for communisation, deeming _ it 
imperious that some communitarian 
arrangement should be adopted to meet 
the demands of the present progressive 
society. Our theme henceforth will be 
association.” 


So Goodwin Barmby announced in a 
pamphlet published by the Central Com- 
munist Bureau from 77 Norton Street, 
Portland Place in 1841." When he wrote 
this passionate address to his public, 
Barmby had had considerable experience of 
reform movements. When only seventeen 
he had been associated with a revolutionary 
group in London and at twenty he was in 
Paris. Now, four years later, he promoted 
the Central Communist Propaganda Society 
which aimed at promoting Communitarian- 
ism as the “crowning edifice” of life. 


>G. Barmby, The Outlines of Communism, 
Associality and Communisation (London, 1841). 
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Barmby offered to translate Morelly’s Code 
de la Nature for a publisher, Thomas Frost, 
to publish. Frost was much impressed by 
his “ gentlemanly manners and soft persua- 
sive voice, light brown hair in a muddle 
and a collar and neck tie a la Bryon.” 
Barmby not only had correspondents in 
Paris, Lyons, Lausanne, Cologne, New York 
and Cincinatti, but was, according to Frost, 
“conversant with the whole range of 
Utopian literature from Theopompes and 
Euhemerius to Weitling and Albrecht.’ 
One of Barmby’s English disciples, Henry 
Fry of 8 Northfield Terrace, Cheltenham, 
began to publish in November 1841 The 
Educational Circular and Communist 
Apostle—a monthly with a circulation of 
1,000 copies. This urged the immediate 
formation of a communitorium or social 
house, “ for the free exponency of the love- 
ful, the intelligent, the beautiful”. Plans 
were mooted and it was hoped that they 
would be soon “ worked into actuality”. He 
and Fry hoped that the Established Church 
would help in this and in the first meeting 
of the Central Communist Propaganda 
Society held on 13 October, 1841, they com- 
posed a memorial to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury condemning the ‘hierophantic 
pomp of rich phylacteries and splendid 
equipages.” The memorial went on: 


‘Your memorialists, moreover, cannot but 
behold the inutility of the Church. It 
teaches but from two books, and those 
it does not illustrate by the discovery of 
science or the creations of genius. It 
assists not but wages war against the 
poor. ... Your memorialists are desirous 
that your Grace should follow the 
example of Christ, and live after the 
manner of the poor while poverty remains. 
They also wish you are to resign your 
artnual incomes for the establishment of 
manufacturing and agricultural com- 
munes, assuring you of a generous 
pecuniary allowance, and they likewise are 
desirous that every church should become 

a temple of science, and every priest a 

scientific expounder, and that you your- 

self should set the first example.’ 

The central council of the Central Com- 
munist Propaganda Society met again on 3 
November 1841 to establish ‘the Universal 
Communitarian Association’. This was to 


*T. Frost, Forty Years Recollections (London, 
1880), 54-74. 
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work through five territorial groups. The 
first or the central group was centred on 
the London area; the second was centred 
round Cheltenham; the third round 
Ipswich, the fourth round Merthyr Tydfil, 
and the fifth round Strabane in Ireland. 
Thomas Heaviside, the secretary, and 
George Bird, the treasurer, were to keep 
these branches together and, under the 
chairmanship of Goodwin Barmby, were to 
provide lecturers ‘properly authorised by 
diploma to avoid quackery and deceit and 
establish an organ of the press for the whole 
society’. Hitherto a monthly organ had 
been issued from Cheltenham by Henry Fry, 
now it was to be supplemented by a weekly, 
The Promethean or Communitarian Apostle. 
It was also decided to organise an experi- 
mental community. ‘“ The reign of the critic 
is over.” Barmby announced “ the rule of 
the poet commences. All Messiahs will be 
acknowledged.” 
(2) 


The community was preceded by a for- 
midable exegetical commentary. According 
to Barmby’s philosophy, mankind had 
evolved through four ages, which he sub- 
divided each into two phases. The first, 
which he called the age of Parodisation, 
manifested itself in pastoralism and clanism 
and found its archetypes in Moses, Ovid 
and the Vale of Arcady. The second, that 
of Barbarisation, manifested itself in the 
feudal and later the municipal systems. 
These, he declared, were the ideals of the 
St. Simonians. The third age, that of 
Civilisation, was marked by Monopolism 
(or Negative association) and association 
(the positive form). Both monopolism and 
association were both transitory and ascen- 
sive states preceding the fourth and last age 
which was that of communisation.* 

He later applied himself to outlining the 
phases of this fourth or final age of com- 
munisation. In the ‘Communist Temple’ 
established at the Circus, Great Marylebone, 
he outlined his theory of a community in 
March 1842. As he saw it there were four 
stages in its foundation. The first or im- 
perfect stage, was the club or lodging house; 
the second, or perfect stage, was the com- 
mon production and consumption centre; 
the third was the complete city community 
and the fourth the country community. He 
pointed to the syssitia of the Cretans and 


* Educational Circular and Communist Apostle, 
January 1842. 
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the agapae of the early Christians as 
examples of the community in history. He 
was also a hydropath and wanted every 
communistery to have its own Baptistery or 
Hydropathic centre, complete with Frigi- 
dary, Calidary, Tepidary, and Frictionary. 
He was also a food reformer and wrote 
New Tracts for the Times or Warmth, Life 
and Food for the Masses, in which he 
preached a vegetarian creed. Raw vegetables 
were to be the staple diet for three months 
in summer, with hot cooked vegetables in 
winter, and a mixture of both in the spring 
and autumn. Brandy, whisky and wines 
were banned (though the wine made in the 
communitorium might be-used) and indigen- 
ous herb-drinks were to take their place. 
Sugar was only to be eaten in the form of 
honey. 

The title of his The Promethean or 
Communitarian Apostle (which ran for three 
months as a monthly and then became a 
quarterly) was avowedly taken from Shelley, 
and Barmby tried most ostentatiously to 
line himself behind those whom he con- 
sidered were his spiritual ancestors: 
Euphemoros, Panchaia, Plato, More, Camp- 
anella, Defoe, Fénelon, Bacon, Harington, 
Morelly, Hall, Retif de la Bretonne, St. 
Pierre, Swedenborg, Kant, Etzler, John 
Minter Morgan, and Mrs. Manley. 

His own community was established in 
1843 in a house at Hanwell, taken on a 
lease of 99 years. It had an archon and an 
archoness, and was especially concerned 
with adult education, industrial training and 
with “juvenile education for both sexes.” 

He hoped it would foster bigger things 
and in the Promethean he urged his readers: 

“unitedly let the genii embrace commun- 

ism, Unitedly let the capacities apostolise 

for Communisation. Let them strive heart 
with heart, shoulder to shoulder, and arm 
in arm to emancipate the world from 
the mercantile competition and the spirit- 
ual and material discord which now 
pervades it.” 
His millenarian enthusiasm led him to 
initiate a new chronology. The year 1841 
was both 1841 O.D. and the first year N.D. 
Unfortunately, however, the Moreville Com- 
munitorium was not a success. As Good- 
wyn Barmby lamented “ Few availed them- 
selves of this opportunity and these were 
minds who were unprepared for the practice 
of the principles”. Preaching and further 
propaganda were necessary, so to these he 
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now bent his energies. ‘“ At the Moreville 
Communitorium,” he wrote, “I saw from 
practical results the importance of the 
religious basis, of the idea of duty, as the 
foundation of the Communitive State. It 
was there that the Communitarian Society 
became the Communist Church. It was 
there that, finding the small number 
and the unprepared condition of those who 
had hitherto professed Communism, I saw 
the necessity of more largely diffusing its 
principles among the public, before continu- 
ing further practical proceedings.” 


(3) 

These “ practical proceedings” consisted 
of the issue of the Communist Miscellany, a 
collection of tracts for the times, and a 
number of missionary journeys. The tracts 
which were issued by the Communist 
Church were forwarded to various parts of 
the country. So were the various news- 
papers that succeeded The Promethean, the 
Communist Chronicle and Apostle of the 
Communist Church, and The Communitive 
Life. 

Barmby was, however, the most active 
apostle. In 1843 he went to Newlands near 
Dublin to the Society of the White Friends 
in Ireland where he made known the Com- 
munism of Christianity. They adopted a 
communitive life which they were still 
practising in 1848. In 1844 he went to the 
Isle of Wight and in 1845 returned to New- 
lands to keep them strong in the faith. 

His missionary tours began to extend into 
the industrial areas too. In the autumn of 
1845 he travelled through Warwickshire, 
speaking at Bedworth, Ratford and Coventry 
on “ Societary Science’ and “ The Elements 
of the Communitive Life”. At Birmingham 
he spoke both in the pulpit at the Christian 
Chapel, New Hall Street, and from the desk 
at the Literary and Scientific Institution. His 
reception at Birmingham and Coventry led 
to his remaining in those parts till 6 March 
1846, building up a following around Nun- 
eaton, Foleshill and Chilvers Coton. 

On his return he devoted himself to build- 
ing up the East London Communist Group 
at Poplar. For the rest of 1846 and the first 
part of 1847 he was to be heard at Cotton 
Street Chapel, Poplar, at the Farringdon 
Hall, London, and other places. 

One of his ideas at this time was to 
attempt a system of co-operative exchange, 
at nearly cost prices, between the British 
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and American Communists. His American 
counterpart in this, John O. Wattles of 
Cincinatti, was eager, but nothing seems to 
have come of it. Another was the idea of 
a communist covenant, acceptarice of which 
constituted a candidate in the communist 
church. 


(4) 

The eventful year 1848 saw him at work 
in the South of England, in Poole, the Isle 
of Wight and Southampton. It was whilst 
he was in Southampton that he heard of the 
revolution in Paris and he speedily departed 
thither as the representative of the Com- 


‘ munist Church. There he had interviews 


with Cabet and other leading communists 
and addressed the Phalansterian Club. 

He returned to find that a communist 
conference which he had convened was 
meeting at the Farringdon Hall, London. 
Delegates attended from the Leeds Redemp- 
tion Society, the Co-operative League, the 
Icarians, the Phalansterians and other 
associations. An address was issued calling 
on the government to restore the land confis- 
cated by Henry VIII from the church, for 
the establishment not of monasteries but 
communisteries. The conference also pro- 
posed to establish an Apostolic College 
which should serve the Communitive Life 
and, by preaching and writing, induce others 
to do so too. 

After 1848 Barmby became a unitarian, 
probably due to the influence of W. J. Fox, 
M.P. He was a minister at Southampton, 
Topsham, Lympstone, Lancaster and Wake- 
field. In this latter role his writings toned 
down, and his contributions to Howitt’s 
Journal, The People’s Journal, Tait’s Maga- 
zine, Chambers Journal and other papers 
were less dithyrambic. Yet, though the re- 
maining thirty years of his life were 
channelled in more orthodox grooves, he 
still showed flashes of his communitarian 
‘salad-days’ in organisations like the 
‘Band of Faith’. But that is outside the 


scope of this note. w. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
Sheffield. 


GERARD HOPKINS’ ‘ WINDHOVER ’ 


JN June, 1879, Gerard Manley Hopkins 

wrote, “I shall shortly send you an 
amended copy of The Windhover: the 
amendment only touches a single line, I 
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think, but as that is the best thing I ever 
wrote I should like you to have it in its best 
form.” Time has tested Hopkins’ self- 
appraisal and agreed generally with it: The 
Windhover has appeared in nearly every 
anthology of modern verse worth the title 
as a representation of Hopkins at his best. 
This is perhaps a little surprising in that 
even the best critics are at loggerheads over 
the basic meaning of the poem. Is it a 
humble, self-effacing recognition of God's 
might or is it a proud arming for battle 
under the Almighty’s colors? 

This past winter the letter-columns of 
the Times Literary Supplement carried a 
full-scale war between the opposing parties. 
Basically the difference of opinion centered 
in the ambiguous word “ Buckle!” 

Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, 

plume, here Buckle! 
The word could mean either to buckle as in 
fastening a belt or piece of armor or to 
buckle like a bicycle wheel. There is the 
added vagueness of whether “ plume” is a 
verb or noun, although its substantive 
quality seems clear. The real question re- 
mains, however, as to the attitude of the 
poet revealed in the line. There would 
seem to me to be but two ways of resolving 
the problem: to find a clear statement from 
Hopkins himself or to discover a source, 
conscious or unconscious, which would 
reveal the poet’s attitude. Not very sur- 
prisingly, the Bible seems to offer that source. 

Psalm 18 (17 in the Roman Catholic 
version) is a song of thanksgiving for victory 
and safety by David the King to his God. 
It is one of the psalms whose Davidic 
authorship is clear, both from its introduc- 
tion and content as well as from its inclu- 
sion in the history of David in II Samuel 22. 
It is often considered one of David's finest 
psalms, and its poetic expression certainly 
puts it on a high literary plane aside from 
its religious significance. That significance 
should not be neglected, however. The Very 
Rev. C. J. Callan has written, “ This Psalm 
has rightly been regarded by the Fathers as 
Messianic, for many of its figures and ex- 
pressions seem too lofty and solemn to be 
descriptive of the career of any merely 
earthly king.’ It is this Psalm which seems 
to have in some way been the source or 
inspiration for Hopkins’ poem. 


* Charles J. Callan, The New Psalter of Pius XII 
(4th ed., 1949), pp. 58-59. 
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The poem has been known for its many 
out of the ordinary figures of speech and 
expressions, and a good many of these also 
appear in the psalm. Even the general 
pattern of the poem, up to a certain point, 
parallels the psalm. The poet has prefaced 
his work (albeit two years after its compo- 
sition) “ To Christ our Lord” just as David 
describes himself (in the Vulgate) as one 
“ qui locutus est ad Dominum verba huius 
cantici ...” Or, in the King James version, 
‘““who spake unto the Lord the words of this 
song.” 

In the poem Hopkins compares the early 
morning Windhover he sees riding high in 
the air with Christ in His glory and power. 
In verses 7-19 (King James; Vulgate 8-20. 
Unless otherwise stated all Biblical quota- 
tions in English will be from the King James 
version), the section which is the core of the 
comparison, David refers to God’s salvation 
of His servant from trouble in terms, once 
of a cherub, at other times an indefinite 
flying creature. “And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly: yea, he did fly upon 
the wings of the wind.” Here the verbal 
echoes of “ how he rung upon the rein of a 
wimpling wing” are clear. The Hopkins 
line is often footnoted with some remark 
about the horse-training process of “ ring- 
ing” the horse on a long rein, combined 
with the falconry term describing an 
ascendant spiral of the bird. The combining 
of horse and bird terminology is certainly 
present in the psalm, where God as He flies 
has smoke coming “ out of his nostrils, and 
fire from his mouth devoured.” He 
“thundered in the heavens” and “the 
foundations of the world were discovered 
at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blast of the 
breath of thy nostrils.” The general picture 
is certainly an image based upon a spirited 
horse. 

Even the unusual phrase “in his riding/ 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady 
air” has its slight counterpart in ““ He bowed 
the heavens also, and came down: and dark- 
ness was under his feet.” 

Obviously the skating figure would not be 
Biblical, so we can pass to the somewhat 
unclear “ My heart in hiding / Stirred for 
a bird.” We shall have to deal with this 
later in terms of the overall meaning of the 
poem, but it is sufficient to see that the 
psalmist starts out from a position of 
cramped fear in narrow straits: ‘“ The 
sorrows of hell compassed me about: the 
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snares of death prevented me.” In this same 
verse the Vulgate refers to the “ funes 
inferni”, or the cords of hell, surrounding 
him. But then at the end of the section 
under discussion the psalmist praises God 
because “ He brought me forth also into a 
large place” (Vulgate: “in campum 
spatiosum”, a broad field) in contrast to 
the hiding place. 

For the images in the sestet of the sonnet 
it is probably better to work backwards, 
beginning with 

and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 
Two verses repeat this process of bursting 
into flame on a somewhat grander scale. 
Direct translation from the Vulgate here is 
clearer than the King James version. 
“Smoke rose from His nostrils, and a con- 
suming fire from His mouth, blazing coals 
enkindled by Him.” “At the light in His 
countenance burning coals burst aflame.” 
The King James version adds another 
“‘hailstones and coals of fire” in the next 
verse. 

The line “ shéer pléd makes plough down 
sillion / Shine” gives considerably more 
trouble. There are certainly no agricultural 
images in the psalm. As a matter of fact 
there is but one mention of metal in the 
poem. This in itself may be significant in 
the connection with the poem. Verse 34 
contains the well-known statement “He 
teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow 
of steel is broken by mine arms.” It may 
well be that a not very abstruse connection 
between metal weapons of war and plow- 
shares and pruning hooks would have 
suggested itself to the poet. And, if forced, 
it would certainly be possible to say that 
the bow of steel also arrived in the poem as: 

then off, off forth on swing, 

As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend. 

Finally we arrive at the word which has 
given so much trouble: “Buckle!” Two 
verses before David says, “ He teacheth my 
hands to war,” he says, “It is God that 
girdeth me with strength.” Seven verses 
later he says, “ For thou hast girded me with 
strength unto the battle.” If the psalm 


reveals a pattern of images and ideas 
similar to the poem, certainly “ Buckle! ” 
here means to gird for battle and no 
ambiguity exists. There is another bit of 
verbal evidence that supports this interpre- 
tation. For it to be valid we would have 
to suppose that Hopkins was familiar with 
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the King James version of the psalms as 
well as the Vulgate and Catholic transla- 
tions. Considering the position of respect— 
an understatement if anything—that the 
King James translation has always had 
among English writers, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, I think there can be little argument 
against assuming that familiarity. The 
second verse from the King James version 
reads, “The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my 
strength, in whom I will trust; my buckler, 
and the horn of my salvation, and my high 
tower” (italics mine). In verse 30, two 
before the first mention of girding the psalm- 
ist with strength, we read, “ As for God, 
his way is perfect: the word of the Lord 
is tried: he is a buckler to all those that 
trust in him.” The word buckler, of course, 
refers to a shield, but the transposition of 
meaning within the word from the 17th to 
the 19th century would easily lead to the 
poet’s change in usage as well. 

All in all the verbal and imagic parallels 
between the psalm and poem appear too 
clear to dismiss a connection. I would not 
necessarily argue from this a conscious 
action on Hopkins’ part in using the psalm 
for the foundation of his poem, although, 
considering the evidence, it is certainly pos- 
sible that he did so. Even if it were not 
conscious, however, the similar nature of 
the personal experience of Hopkins to the 
feelings of David would probably have 
drawn from the poet’s memory the details 
and general form of the psalmist’s expres- 
sion. This would not be at all surprising 
considering the familiarity the priest would 
have had with the psalm in the regular 
course of his devotions. 

Once we grant the source-relationship of 
the psalm, the meaning of the poem becomes 
clear. The poet in the early morning sees 
the windhover playing the air-currents high 
in the air. This reminds him of the power 
of God in Christ. The dedication of the 
poem merely makes overt the already 
obvious references to Christ in “ kingdom 
of daylight’s dauphin” and “O my 
chevalier.” In this connection it is interest- 
ing to notice that “Chevalier” was used 
in some Elizabethan espionage letters as 
the code name for the King of France.’ 
“ Chevalier” was also the title given to 
‘bonnie prince Charlie’. Certainly Hop- 


* Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1, 224. 
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kins is using the term here to apply to Christ 
either as prince, or king, or both. 

God’s glory being manifested in terms of 
kins sees the bird in terms of horsemanship 
flying seems to have called forth images 
from the Messianic psalm of David. Hop- 
and falconry and then skating. Meanwhile, 
he sees God’s power from a withdrawn 
position, perhaps slightly fearful of God's 
might, or, if in circumstances similar to 
David's, cut off from God by His enemies, 
either enemies in general or the poet’s sins 
in particular. 

But as with David, the experience is not 
a crushing one. Humility and further with- 
drawal are not called for. Before this 
“Brute beauty and valour and act” the 
Jesuit priest, a fighter in the army of the 
Church, summons up “air, pride, plume” 
to “here Buckle!” And then, in winning 
victory for God, the fire breaks from Him 
far more grandly, as it does for David in 
the last few verses of the psalm. Hopkins 
sees no cause for wonder that animal beauty 
can show forth the grandeur of God. 
After all, even the overturned soil, as the 
plow opens it to the sun’s rays, shines forth 
(there is also the commonly-held interpreta- 
tion that the plow itself is polished to 
shining as it digs through the earth, but per- 
sonally I can not see that meaning in the 
grammatical or symbolic context), and grey 
embers on a grate fiash into flame when 
they fall on the hearthstone and break. 

I would only like to say in conclusion 
that I find this interpretation of the poem 
in Opposition to my own _ long-formed 
opinion of its meaning. Personally, the 
experience of the worshipper of God who 
finds himself faced with infinite majesty and 
in all humility tells his pride to buckle like 
a steel girder under too much strain seems 
to me a more universal experience than the 
battle cry to action shown here. I do not 
feel that we can claim it was Hopkins’ 
meaning, however, in the face of the 
evidence. Perhaps this is a good example 
for Eliot’s comment that a poem has an 
existence apart from either the writer or the 
reader. Either reading of the poem is 
certainly meaningful. But if we are 
interested in Hopkins’ idea, there seems to 
be little question as to his intention. 


BairD W. WHITLOCK. 


Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 
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BLIND GUE’S GHOST: 
A CORRECTION FOR THE 0.E.D. 


(THERE are a number of ‘ ghosts’ in the 

O.E.D.—that is, words which have never 
in fact had an existence in the language but 
which were listed by the compilers of the 
Dictionary for various reasons, the most 
obvious being their appearance in print in 
the unreliable editions then available. One 
such ‘ghost’ is the word swathie (O.E.D. 
swathy, a. a1627), the reference being to 
Middleton’s The Witch, “Yll mar _ their 
sillabubs, and swathie feastings” (Bullen’s 
ed., L.ii.61.). Swathie is in fact a misreading 
of the manuscript’s froathie, an error origin- 
ally committed by Isaac Reed when he 
edited the play for the first time in 1778 
and repeated in all subsequent editions 
down to that published at Louvain in 1945 
in the series Materials for the Study of the 
Old English Drama under the editorship of 
L. Drees and H. de Vocht. The edition 
prepared for the Malone Society by W. W. 
Greg and F. P. Wilson in 1948 is the first 
to print the true reading, although Reed’s 
mistake was pointed out by Frank Sullivan 
in a letter to The Times Literary Supplement 
for 24 June 1939. (By an oversight Sullivan 
gave the source of the lines as Act I, scene i, 
instead of Act I, scene ii.) 

Another such ‘ ghost’ word listed by the 
O.E.D. is blind gue (s.v. *Gue.'), which it 
derives from the German blinde kuh, blind- 
man’s buff. For its only example the O.E.D. 
cites the anonymous plague pamphlet 
Meeting of Gallants, 1604, B,b, “ For 
blinde Gue you know has six-pence at the 
least for groping in the Darke”. In this 
case the ‘ ghost’ is conjured not by a textual 
misreading but by a _ misunderstanding. 
There are several references to ‘ Blind Gue’ 
or ‘Gew’ in the literature of the late six- 
teenth-early seventeenth centuries, and from 
these it is clear that what is referred to is 
not a game but a person connected with the 
theatre, although it has been suggested that 
Gue was notan actor but “a blind performing 
baboon”.’ The eleventh epigram in Guilpin’s 
Skialetheia, 1598, is addressed “To Gue”’, 
and he is referred to again in Satire V. He 
is mentioned in Jonson’s Epigrams, 1616, 

*W. Strunk Jr. ‘The Elizabethan Showman’s 
Ape’, MLN xxxii (1917), 220-21, and Edwin 
Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors and of other 
Persons Associated with the Public Presentation of 


Plays in England before 1642 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929), s.v. Gew. 
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cxxix, and in the Induction to Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida, 1598, where we read, 
“"t had been a right part for Proteus or 
Gew. Ho! blind Gew would ha’ done’t 
rarely, rarely”. Although Guilpin refers to 
Gue’s “ape-tricks” and “apishness” it is 
not certain whether he was a man or an ape, 
but from the numerous references it is clear 
that he was a popular stage-figure c. 1600. 
The O.E.D.’s etymology is ingenious but if 
and when a revised edition is published it 
will be superfluous; Blind Gue’s ‘ ghost’ will 
have been exorcised. Gustav Cross. 


Adelaide, 
Australia. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(June, July, 1761) 
(Continued from cc. 488) 


Tue. 9th. June. Mr. Klust was at the Office 
today, so much Idleness I never see in one 
that bears the Character of a good Sort of 
a Man, walkd in the Park with Mr. Axton, 
then Farrel, who is upon Guard at the 
Tower, see Miss Edwards there & Miss 
Carson, but not Time enough to take any 
Notice of her. 


Wed. 10th. A Great Levee today, some see 
My Lord, some not I walkd in the Park 
this Evg. which is a pleasant Relaxation to 
me, see Miss Stanley there but cruel Girl. 
I took a Turn with Major Lesley. 


Thur. 11th. Sir. Rob. Rich, who has been 
61 Years in Our Service was to see My Ld 
today. His Lordship goes out to take the 
Air about 2 Mr. Elliot went with Him today. 
I walkd in the Park this Evg. with Miss 
Hayes, & I see Miss Jenkinson there with 
Mr. Weston, Miss Weston’s Father. My 
Lord desired to have the Door at the top of 
the Stairs always shut. I said I would see 
it always was 


Sat. 13th. At the Office, went to the Park 
& when I returned found that Two Officers 
were just arrived from Belleisle with the 
agreable News that Belleisle was taken the 
7th by Capitulation, wrote to Lady Harring- 
ton about it & went to Lord Lindores, & 
told them of the News, at 11 the Cannon in 
the Park fired, & at 12 the Tower Guns, 
which looked very awful & grand out of the 
Windows at Old Somerset 
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Sun. 14. Rode out with Mr. Crisp in his 
Chair, & lost my cain on the Road which 
cost me a Gunea, went to the Office & got 
some Extry Gates & gave 2 to Mrs. Cowes, 
who I walkd with in the Park, She gave me 
an Invitation into the Country, drest & went 
to Lord Lindores where I dined & drank 
Tea with their Family & Miss Hunter, & 
we walkd in the Evg. with Miss Rogers, I 
see Miss Hunter Home who was much dis- 
pleased at Yonge’s Coat, which to be sure 
is wretched to the highest Degree it has 
been worn out 2 Years ago. & I was quite 
ashamed of it myself. 


Mon. 15th. King still remains in Town, & 
I am of Opinion will all the Summer. 


Tue. 16th. More Rain, which is but too 
common in the Country at this Time of the 
Year. 


Wed. 17. Mr. Townshend whose Lady Miss 
Powis that was is lately lain in, was to see 
My Lord. I have not seen Miss Stanley a 
great while & should be the happiest 
Creature in the World could I go & see Her, 
Mr. Wace very disagreable, which I am sure 
proceeds entirely from Jealousy. & Wright 
the same, tho’ Wace is an ill tempered Man; 
1 told them their own always will, especially 
when I am certain I am not in the wrong, 
I shall for the future be very circumspect in 
what I say, & in what I do. 


Thur. 18th. Mr. Wace who is one Day 
Vinegar, & t’other Honey, desired I would 
not look cloudy & shook Hands with me. 
{ like an even Temper. 


Frid. 19th. Rainy Mg. walkd in the Park 
this Evg. with Royer Wentworth Schutz & 
Boyle, some going to Ranelagh, some else 
where & I to my Office. Wentworth told 
me of Davis’s ridiculing Him in Drawing 
him at the Coffee House & as he says his 
Figure won’t bear It. Mr. Coutts was to 
see my Ld., he came while my Lord was at 
Court, & I shewd Him up Stairs, Milburne 
told me he asked him if I was a Messenger 
for I seemed to know nothing of My Lord, 
& Milbourn came with his usual good 
Humour (for Nobody is better pleased than 
when he has a bitt of Spite), to tell it me, 
& told it Mr. Wace, who talked of their 
affronting me, I said I was not affronted, for 
I did not care what People said it was my 
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very own self that must judge whether I was 
hurt or not but so it is. 


Sat. 20. Walkd to Mr. Paumiers the Hatter, 
whose Wife is a frightfull Creature, I gave 
orders for a new Hat it was not worth while 
walking as far as Shoreditch, especially 
without Breakfast; I met Potenger in going 
to my Office who affects being civil drank 
Tea with Lady Lindores, where they are 
always very civil to me, Yonge always there, 
a blackguard Figure in his old Blue, found 
them writing Drats when I went to the Office 
again. 


Sun. 21st. Walkd in the Park with Went- 
worth after going to Chapel. & Mr. Klust 
in the Green Park, who is quite a Malade 
Imaginaire. 1 am apt to think He won’t go 
on always so, it won't do indeed In the Evg. 
I drank Tea at Mr. and Mrs. Hadley’s after 
going to the Ways, but Phil & Cass carried 
me there instead of drinking Tea with them. 
At 8 I went to the Park where I walkd with 
Lord & Lady Lindores, I met Fanny 
Rowarth & Miss Nancy, we walkd till 10, 
& then I went Home & supped with them. 
She is pretty good natured Girl. 


Mon 22nd. To my Office as usual which 
is a good long Walk tho’ I don’t mind it 
this beautiful fine Weather. Mr. Mathias 
did not see My Lord as he hoped. 


Tue. 23rd. The D. of Newcastle was to 
see My Lord he is always very civil. 


Wed. 24th. Great Alterations making by 
Lord Steward (the Earl Talbot) among the 
Kg’s Servants, Turning out Cooks and dis- 
charging superfluous Servants. Council at 
St. James’s till 1/4 past 6. met Mr. Fen- 
houlet in the Park who took me to dine with 
him at the Gentlemen Ushers Table, Mr. 
Simpson the Gent. Usher in Waiting, Major 
Collins dined there with his Son, & I never 
see such a beastly Fellow in his Behaviour 
both to his eating & as well as his Talking 
a Wretch indeed, I took as little Notice of 
him as he did of me. Indeed he behaved in 
a very dirty manner in Regard to getting my 
Bror. into the Artillery, which he promised 
but never performed. I met young Mr. 
Fenhoulet in the Park & he & I went to 
Ranelagh where we got from by 1i. 


Thur. 25th. 


calld at Miss Roworth’s in 
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going Home & She took a Walk with me in 
the Green Park I went & supped with her. 


Sat. 27th. Mr. Wace, who has been very 
disagreable of late, was so very impertinent 
to Night, that I would not take up with it, 
& shall speak to him no more till He can 
be civil. 


Sun. 28th. June. Was at the French Chapel, 
see Miss Richardson there, then took a 
Walk with Mr. Jenkinson in the Park & 
Mr. Fenhoulet Junt & walkd in the Park in 
the Evg. After dinner I went into my lovely 
Walk, & beheld Miss Stanley looking out of 
Window. 


Mon 29th. Mr. Pownall, late Govt abroad 
going as Ist. Commissary of Comptroll to 
Germany, waited but did not see My Lord. 
I take no notice of Wace, nor don’t desire 
his Coy. or Conversation in one of His 
disagreable Tempers, a pretty many of which 
He has had lately towards me, but I am 
determined not to take them. 


Tue. 30th. A fagging Day’s Work I had 
indeed, notwithstanding which Mr. Wace, 
who I hoped would not talk or take any 
Notice of me said, that He & Shadwell & 
Larpent had done all the Work I own I was 
a good deal nettled at this & what Else he 
said, & desired that if he had anything else 
to say, He would mention it in private, as 
I would give Him any Satisfaction he re- 
quired. He is an ill tempered Men, but I 
am under no Restraint to bear His ill usage, 
which proceeds partly from Jealousy & 
partly from his ill Temper & niffy niffy Way. 


Wed. Ist. July. staid till past 5 for my 
Dinner as My Lord had the D. of Newcastle, 
Ld. Hardwicke & Mr. Pitt in Conference so 
long, after Dinner & Tea, I went into the 
Park and met Schutz Hayes & Miss Lesley, 
& bowed to Miss Woods there, as Miss 
Hayes told me If I went to Ranelagh I 
should see my Lady there I accordingly 
went with Calvert in a Coach & met Lady 
Lindores & Mrs. Mackenzie, with whom & 
Ad! Pye’ I drank Tea, the Fireworks that 
were played off this Night as it was Pasqua- 
lina’s Benefit were very grand. Mrs. 
Mackenzie is a very pretty Woman for Her 
Age, & She chatted very sociably there were 
2 Bands of Musick in the Room, but no 
* Rear-Admiral of the Fleet. 
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Body of any consequence danced. Monsr 

Bussy residing here in the same Quality as 

Mr. Stanley does from Our Court at Paris, 

a to see My Lord, he is a little deformed 
an. 


Thur. 2nd. Something is in Agitation for 
the Council are all to be summoned Wedy, 
some say it is for the King’s Marriage, others 
something Domestick, & others to decide 
whether we shall (have) Peace or War. 


Frid. 3rd. Mr. Wace speaks again, it is a 
disagreable Thing to be at Variance with 
any Body, but much more so to be ill 
treated. met Farrel & Wentworth in the 
Park, Farrel & I walkd with dear Miss 
Stanley he left Us but I see her near Home, 
She said I fear Sir You are going out of 
your Way; I must own I love Her. I went 
on to Brown’s in Oxford Road to enquire 
about the Coach for Sunday. 


Sat. 4th. Mr. Noble & I went & hired a 
Landau to Morrow to go to his Country 
House in to Morrow, at Mr. Brown’s the 
Coach & Horses in Tyburn Road. 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY.) 
(To be continued) 


LORD HAILES’S NOTES ON 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 
(Continued from page 108) 


(H) Sprat. P. 12. a custom still more in- 
decent prevailed at Constantinople in ye 
days of St Chrysostom. the audience 
applauded the preacher by clapping of 
hands.”* 

Life of Roscommon. GBH. i. 234. 

At the moment in which he expired he 
uttered, with an energy of voice that 
expressed the most fervent devotion, two 
lines of his own version of Dies Irae. 
(The first edition which Hailes was using 
had Dies Viae). 

(H) Roscommon P. 13 1. last Dies Irae. 

Life of Roscommon. i. 239 
‘Lord Roscommon,’ says she, ‘ is certainly 
one of the most promising young noble- 


** Hailes was an expert in the field of Christian 
antiquity as well as in Scottish history. From 1776 
onwards he produced several volumes of transla- 
tions and editions of patrological writings. Many 
Ad copious notes were aimed directly at Edward 

ibbon. 
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men in Ireland.’ (The first edition had 
‘says he ’.) 

(H) p. 26. “ says he” probably she. 

Life of Yalden. GBH. ii. 300. 

From this time he seems to have led a 
quiet and inoffensive life, till the clamour 
was raised about Atterbury’s plot. 

(H) Yalden p. 6. 1. last. “ clamour about 
Atterbury’s plot.” this seems to imply a 
doubt as to its reality, nothing, however, 
is more certain, Atterbury, in his exile, 
officiated as Secretary of state to the Pr. 
& busied himself in exciting new insurrec- 
tions. I speak with unquestionable know- 
ledge of the fact because I have seen ye 
evidence of it under his own hand.** 

Life of Otway. GBH. i. 244. 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented 
as having received so much benefit, was 
played in 1765. It appears, by the 
Lampson, to have had great success, and 
is said to have been played thirty nights 
together. This however it is reasonable 
to doubt, as so long a continuance of one 
play upon the stage is a very wide devia- 
tion from the practice of that time. 

(H) Otway. P. 7. thirty nights. this may be 
ascertained; for there exists a register of 
Dramatical Performances. 

Life of Otway. i. 245. 
and in 1685 his last and greatest dramatick 
work, Venice Preserved a tragedy, which 
still continues to be one of the favourites 
of the publick, notwithstanding the want 
of morality in the original design, and 
the despicable scenes of vile comedy with 
which he has diversified his tragick 
action. 

(H) P. 9. “despicable scenes of low 
Comedy.” they are virulent Political 
satyre. Antonie is ye first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. in ye Prologue he is called Count 
Tapsky, because he had been tapt for a 
dropsy, & was said to have affected the 
Crown of Poland, ye Polish ki or of is 
added to imaginary name. 

Life of Halifax. GBH. ii. 43. 

The King’s answer implies a_ greater 
acquaintance with our proverbial and 
familiar diction than King William could 
possibly have attained. 


**The Private Correspondence of Dr. Francis 
Atterbury &c. (1768) was edited anonymously by 
Hailes. Hailes includes a facsimile of one of the 
two letters by Atterbury. For an account of the 
source of Hailes’s material cf. Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence (Yale, 1952) xv. 118. n.2. 
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(H) Halifax P. 5. K. Wm passed his early 
years amongst English men & English- 
women: so, English must have been the 
colloquial language of his childhood. 

Life of Halifax. ii. 43. 

In 1691, being member in the house of 
commons, he argued warmly in favour 
of a law to grant the assistance of counsel 
in trials for high treason; and in the midst 
of his speech, falling into some confusion, 
was for a while silent; but, recovering 
himself, observed, ‘ how reasonable it was 
to allow counsel to men called as 
criminals before a court of justice, when 
it appeared how much the presence of 
that assembly could disconcert one of 
their own body.’ 

(H) What is here reported of Halifax, has, 
I think been reported of ye second Earl 
of Shaftesbury.” 

Life of King. GBH. ii. 28. 
he was made judge of the admiralty, com- 
missioner of the prizes, keeper of the 
records in Birmingham’s tower, and 
vicar-general to Dr. Marsh the primate. 

(H) King P. 6. read “ Bermingham ” 

Life of Smith. GBH. ii. 21. 

Opusculeum hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, 
in lucem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii 
tui acumen subveritus magis quam 
bipennis. 

(H) Smith P. 62. the letter is addressed to 
John Urie of Chr. Ch. ye editor of 
Chaucer. he is called Halberdarie, because 
he had officiated as a sergeant in ye 
Regiment of Gownsmen formed at ye 
time of Monmouths invasion. 

Life of Addison. GBH. ii. 119. 

‘ Addison’s conversation,’ says Pope, ‘ had 
something in it more charming than I 
have found in any other man. But this 
was only when familiar: before strangers, 
or perhaps a single stranger, he preserved 
his dignity by a stiff silence.’ 

(H) vol. v. Addison P. 80. there is more to 
ye same purpose either in Lord Orrery or 
Dr. Delaney, on Swift.?® 

Life of Blackmore GBH. ii. 242. 

His head still teemed with heroick poetry, 


*5 Hailes has made an error here. The story is 

roperly reported of the third Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Lite of Halifax. GBH. ii. 43. n.2. 

The characteristic here attributed to Addison 
reminds one strongly of that given to James Thom- 
son in the Life of Thomson. GBH, iii. 294. 
“silent in mingled company, and by his friends 
very tenderly and warmly beloved.” 
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and (1705) he published Eliza in ten 
books. I am afraid that the world was 
now weary of contending about Black- 
more’s heroes, for I do not remember that 
by any author, serious or comical, | have 
found Eliza either praised or blamed. 

(H) Blackmore P. 13. Eliza is ridiculed in 
Swifts Miscellanies. “Praised Great 
Eliza” &c—the Generals in ye wars of 
Wm & Anne are characterised & praised 
under feigned names in ye Eliza.?’ 

Life of Granville GBH. ii. 287. 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peter- 
borough, upon his ‘accomplishment’ of 
the duke of York’s marriage with the 
princess of Modena, whose charms appear 
to have gained a strong prevalence over 
his imagination, and upon whom nothing 
has ever been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and misguided zeal 
for the propagation of popery. 

(H) vol. vi. Granville P. 3. it is a vulgar 
error which ascribes ye violent measures 
of James ii to ye Bigotry of his Queen. she 
was not consulted, & she foresaw & be- 
wailed ye consequences. Father Petre was 
ye person in fault. this was ye opinion of 
Marshall Stair** who, while in France, had 
good opportunities of knowing ye real 
state of things, & a capacity to learn them. 

Life of Granville ii. 289. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
he composed his dramatick pieces, the 
She-Gallants (acted 1696) which he re- 
vised and called Once a Lover and always 
a Lover. 

(H) P. 11. in “once a Lover & always a 
Lover” there is a panegyric on ye lewd- 
ness of Charles ii, but, with propriety, put 
in ye mouth of an old Debauchee. ye 
scene deserves perusal. 

Life of Rowe GBH. ii. 71. 

He was under-secretary for three years 
when the duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to 
the earl of Oxford for some publick 
employment. Oxford enjoined him to 


7 Hailes followed contemporary error in suppos- 
ing these lines to be by Swift rather than by their 
anes _— Gay. cf. Life of Blackmore, GBH. 
ii. 242. n.1. 

28 Marshal Stair (1673-1747) was John Dalrymple, 
2nd Earl of Stair. He was a brother of Hailes’s 
grandfather, the first baronet of Newhailes. Hailes, 


as a young man, was a constant visitor at the Stair 
residence in Edinburgh. 


cf. Newhailes MSS 458. 
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study Spanish; and when, some time after- 
wards, he came again, and said that he 
had mastered it, dismissed him with this 
congratulation, *‘ Then, Sir, I envy you the 
pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
original. 

(H) Rowe P. 14. I believe that Rowe took 
a hint which the Minister did not mean 
to give, & that what Ld O. said, was 
merely in ye style of levee conversation. 

Life of Congreve GBH. ii. 218. 

Dryden calculated nativities; both Crom- 
well and King William had their lucky 
days. 

(H) Congreve. P. 11. K. William, if a fatalist, 
could have no lucky days, I do not 
recollect that species of superstition in his 
character, neither do I think that Crom- 
well counted on lucky days, although his 
attendants might.”° 

Life of Congreve ii. 226. 

In his retirement he may be supposed to 
have applied himself to books; for he dis- 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. 

(H) P. 24. there is some confusion here, for 
Congreve did not write after his retire- 
ment. 

Life of Congreve ii. 227. 

Having lain in state in the Jerusalem- 
chamber he was buried in Westminster- 
abbey, where a monument is erected to 
his memory by Henrietta dutchess of 
Marlborough, to whom, for reasons 
either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

(H) —that fantastical woman had his image 
in wax, cloathed as when he was alive, & 
seated at her table. ‘“‘ see what Mr. Con- 
greve would have,” said she, “ Mr. C. has 
no stomach to day” her absurdities went 
still further, for she caused a sore in his 
leg to be regularly dressed in his waxen 
representation. I have heard that her 
husband, Lord Godolphin, was a daily 
witness of this pageantry &, with un- 
exampled equanimity, endured the spec- 
tacle—I doubt much as to ye largeness of 
the legacy. 

R. H. CARNIE. 


(To be continued) 
2° cf. GBH. ii. 218, n.2._ Firth says: ‘‘ It was the 


toe about Cromwell who had this superstition. 
know no evidence that he shared it.” 
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Readers’ Queries 


Se TOC ALL 


I SHOULD like to obtain information 
about the following: 

1. FRANCIS CoGAN, bookseller and pub- 
lisher at the Middle Temple Gate (or of 
Fleet Street), 1730-54? Both the Gentle- 
man's Magazine and the London Magazine 
indicate that he went bankrupt in July, 1752. 
(Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Book- 
sells... , 1726-1755, says that Cogan was 
bankrupt in 1754.) 

2. REVEREND GREGORY SHARPE, LL.D. 
(1713-71). Alexander Chalmers in_ his 
Biographical Dictionary mentions that he 
possessed two volumes of letters written by 
Dr. Sharpe. Are these volumes still extant? 

3. CAREY, a surgeon; flourished 1740-50s. 
He was an agent for the opposition formed 
by Frederick, Prince of Wales. (See W. S. 
Lewis edition, Walpole Correspondence, 
XVII, 252: letter from Walpole to Horace 
Mann, 24 December 1741.) 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 


(CAVERSHAM PARK, OXON.—I am 

doing some research into the history 
of this mansion and of the chief owners 
since the reign of Henry VIII. I have been 
in touch with a good many sources of 
information—including the British Museum, 
R.I.B.A., Royal Academy, Society of 
Antiquaries, Public Record Office, National 
Building Record, Oxford County Record 
Office, H. M. Colvin (indirectly), P. S. 
Spokes, etc.—but there are still some big 
gaps in my information. The following, in 
this order, were the owners of Caversham 
Park during the period I am interested in: 
Sir Francis Knollys; Sir William Knollys; 
Lord Craven; Earl of Kildare; Earl 
Cadogan; Lord Cadogan of Oakley; Earl 
Cadogan; Major Charles Marseed; Col. 
R. H. Marseed; and William Crawshay, the 
Victorian ironmaster. 

I would be grateful to know of any special 
sources of information about all of these— 
except the first Earl Cadogan, of whom 
there is a good deal in the D.N.B. and 
various other books. 

I am particularly anxious to know who 
the architect was of the very fine mansion 
built by the Ist Earl Cadogan in 1723, 
and which is mentioned in Vitruvius 
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Britannicus (1725 vol. I think) as “ one of 
the noblest seats in the kingdom.” This was 
apparently destroyed by fire, but nobody 
seems to know when. 

I should also like to know who designed 
the early or mid 18th century house which 
succeeded this “palazzo” of the Ist Earl 
Cadogan and the name of the architect of 
William Crawshay’s 1850 mansion. I should 
add that perhaps the best source for 
Caversham Park is the scrap-book of 
William Wing, now with Reading Public 
Library—but even this has gaps! 


G. L. W. MACKENZIE. 


RIES OF LONDON.—Can any reader 
inform me where I could see a copy of 
Cries of London by L. P. Boitard published 
by Robert Sayer, N.D. (circ. 1756) in 6 parts 
of 12 plates each. Many of the plates are 
these previously published by Pierce 
Tempest and Ben Henry Overton but re- 
touched by Boitard who also engraved some 
8-10 of his own. S. A. HENRY. 


FPREDERICK’S GRENADIER. — ‘ Like 

Frederick’s grenadier, the Salvationist 
wants to live for ever ...’: Shaw, Preface 
to Major Barbara. What is the source of 
the allusion to Frederick's grenadier? 


A.C. W. 


"THE OPENING OF ANCIENT TOMBS. 
Only a few years ago the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster sanctioned the 
opening of a tomb in the Abbey in the quest 
for manuscripts and papers, which of course 
proved fruitless. Whose tomb was it? I 
believe either Ben Jonson’s which is in the 
nave, or Spenser’s which is in the south 
transept. What was the date of the opening, 
and at whose request was it made? R. 


MARGARET BELL.—Who knows the 
dates of the life of Miss Margaret Bell, 
mistress of the girls’ school at Winnington 
Hall, Cheshire, from 1850-70? Her place 
of birth and burial? Who are the descen- 
dants of her family? 
I shall be grateful for this help in my 
work of editing the correspondence between 
Ruskin and Miss Bell. Thank you, 


VaN A. Burb. 
State University of New York. 
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The Library 





5° ELFTH NIGHT” AND THE 

DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S 
MS.—I may perhaps be permitted to com- 
ment on the dating of the Duke of North- 
umberland’s MS. which interested Dr. 
Hotson in his work on “ Twelfth Night” 
and on which Miss Hope Dodds contributed 
a note in the February number (cci. 57-9). 
The date January 1600/1 seems more 
probable to me than the following year on 
two grounds: 


(a) The ninth Earl of Northumberland 
was in the Low Countries in January, 
1600/1 but in England in January, 1601/2. 
From my analysis of the household accounts 
preserved among the Syon MSS. at Alnwick 
Castle, U. I. 3 (by kind permission of His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland), I can 
state that the Earl was in the Low Countries 
at the following periods: 28 June 1600, 
when he sailed from Sandwich in the “ Van- 
guard’, till 17 February, 1600/1, when he 
returned from Utrecht and from 1 June 1601 
till 29 September 1601. One might add that 
he did not go to the siege of Ostend until 
September, 1601—he spent July and August 
in the siege of Rheinberg and in the capture 
of Meurs—and on 22 September Sir Francis 
Vere wrote to Cecil: “The Earl of North- 
umberland went hence yesterday, weary 
enough of the discommodities of this place, 
and of the little observance done him” (q. 
C. R. Markham, The Fighting Veres (1888), 
317 n.). These were the only visits which 
the Earl paid to the Low Countries. 


(b) Though the Earl had been out of 
favour with the Queen, he was reconciled by 
January, 1601/2, for the cause—his not 
living with the impetuous Countess—was 
removed by then. On 5 January, 1601/2, 
Dudley Carleton wrote to John Chamber- 
lain from London to tell him that “ my Lord 
of Northumberland is reconciled with his 
lady, for which he was a while in disgrace in 
higher place ” (Cal. S. P. Dom, Eliz., 1601-3, 
CCLXXXIII, 6). The tenth Earl of North- 
umberland was borne on 29 September 1602. 
It seems probable that he would have been 
at Court if the date was January 1601/2. 


G. R. BaTHOo. 
University of Sheffield. 





OXFORDSHIRE PROTESTATION  RE- 
TURNS. Transcribed and edited by 
Christopher S. A. Dobson. Pp. viii+ 119. 
Oxfordshire Record Society, Vol. 
XXXVI, 1955. Printed for the Society. 
21s. 


JN the opening sentence of his useful short 
Introduction, the Editor of this latest 
addition to the admirable series of Oxford- 
shire Record Society publications, explains 
its significance. ‘To the local historian and 
genealogist, the value of the Protestation 
Returns lies in the fact that they contain 
the names of persons living in the middle of 
the 17th century, and it is mainly for that 
reason that the Returns for Oxfordshire, 
though containing only between one-third 
and one-half of the adult male population 
of the county, are published in this volume.’ 
The Protestation ‘to defend . . . the true 
Reformed Protestant Religion .. . His 
Majesty’s Royal Person . . . as also the 
Power and Privileges of Parliaments, the 
lawful Rights and Liberties of the subjects’ 
was imposed in January 1641/2 by the 
House of Commons upon all Englishmen 
on pain, in case of refusal to take it, of 
being declared unfit to hold office in Church 
or Commonweath. The lists of persons 
composing the Returns therefore constitute 
an extremely extensive census of the male 
population on the eve of the Civil War. A 
comparison of the Oxfordshire Protestation 
Returns with the Hearth Tax Returns of 
1665 (O.R.S., Vol. XXI, 1940) is strikingly 
to the advantage of the former in the matter 
of numbers. 

In the case of parishes where the registers 
are extant for the sixteen-forties, the Pro- 
testation Returns form a rich additional 
source of information: where the registers 
are lacking, the returns go some way to- 
wards helping to fill the blank, and afford 
a priceless record. This is especially true 
when, as in some parishes (Steeple Barton in 
Oxfordshire, where the registers only begin 
in 1678, is one example) the names of 
women as well as men over eighteen years 
of age, are included in the Returns. Still 
more helpful to the genealogist are those 
few parishes which performed their work of 
supererogation with commendable thorough- 
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ness. For instance, at the Oxfordshire 
parish of Cokethorpe, Hardwicke, and Yel- 
ford, where the registers prior to 1813 are 
lost, we find married women entered thus: 
‘Michaell Rogers and Jone his wife’. The 
importance of the Returns to town and 
village historians in providing the names of 
parish officialsk—in many cases those of 
clerks, churchwardens, constables, and 
overseers of the poor can be recovered— 
and a rough idea of population, cannot be 
overstressed. Again, students of Recusancy 
will find the Returns rewarding. Mr. Dob- 
son has printed a brief lift of Oxfordshire 
Recusants compiled at this time by some 


‘official from the Returns of the individual 


parishes. Not all the persons named in the 
list (Women are included) refused to take 
the oath because they were ‘ Papists’, but 
some are definitely stated to come under 
that category. Ralph Sheldon of Steeple 
Barton and his servants dissented only from 
the religious clause. 

Considering, then, their historical value, 
it is strange that so few Protestation Returns 
have yet been printed. It should, however, 
be pointed out that, in addition to those 
mentioned in Mr. Dobson’s introduction, 
three further sets have been published. 
These are Dorset (Dorset Records, Vol. 12), 
London and Middlesex (a few parishes, 
British Archivist, Vol. 1), and Wiltshire 
(Wiltshire Notes and Queries, Vol. 7). 

As Mr. Dobson says, it is unfortunate 
that the Returns for the Hundreds of Bull- 


ingdon, Dorchester, Ewelme, Lewknor, 
Pirton, Ploughley, and Thame have 
apparently mot been preserved. Most 


grievous is the absence of a Return for the 
town of Oxford. Of the Hundreds which 
are represented—Bampton, Banbury, Bin- 
field, Bloxham, Chadlington, Langtree, and 
Wootton—five are not quite complete, and 
here the worst lacuna is the town of Ban- 
bury. By way of compensation, there is a 
full Return for Oxford University. Of this 
Mr. Dobson remarks that it is ‘ of particular 
interest on account of the special reserva- 
tions and provisoes’. The names of 2,038 
members of the University (including a few 
college servants) are contained in it, some 
of whom have not been recorded elsewhere. 
It is noticeable that ‘many of the members 
seem to have contrived to be absent or sick 
at the time’. 

An alphabetical index of names. such as 
the one for the Durham Returns printed at 
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the end of Surtees Society, Vol. 135, would 
have been a boon. The cost in 1955 would, 
however, have doubtless been prohibitive. 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. 
Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. In three 
volumes. £10 the set. pp. Ixviii+ 1,266. 
Thomas H. Johnson. Emily Dickinson. 
An Interpretive Biography 36s. pp. viii+ 
276. The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. London, Cumberlege. 


FiMILY DICKINSON has for many years 

now been recognised as one of the 
greatest poets of America and one of the 
supreme lyric poets in the English language. 
Like Gerard Manley Hopkins in England 
(her most exact contemporary) she “ walked 
on earth unguessed at ”’, as far as the general 
public was concerned. Like Hopkins she 
only published a few poems in her lifetime, 
and, like his, her poetry would probably 
have been distasteful and incomprehensible 
to the great majority of her contemporaries. 
She was, however, less fortunate in the way 
in which her poems were first presented to 
the world than Hopkins. Her first editors 
were her friends Mabel Loomis Todd and 
Colonel Higginson, who made numerous 
silent emendations in the texts of the poems 
included in the selections from her works 
which they published in 1890, 1891 and 
1894. They smoothed out her rhymes and 
metres, “improved” her grammar and 
punctuation and gave her poems wholly un- 
authorised titles. The Todd-Higginson 
versions are those which became generally 
known in America and Europe in the early 
twentieth century. In 1914 there appeared 
a further selection from her numerous poems 
still remaining in manuscript called The 
Single Hound edited by her niece Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi. Mrs. Bianchi’s methods 
as an editor, though not above reproach, 
were much more satisfactory by modern 
standards than those of her predecessors and 
by this time it was recognised by competent 
judges that Emily Dickinson’s unorthodox 
use of language and metre was not due to 
carelessness or lack of skill, but was an 
essential part of her poetic technique. Going 
to the other extreme in two selections pub- 
lished in 1929 and 1933 Mrs. Bianchi seems 
actually to have introduced irregularities into 
the texts, which are not authorised by the 
manuscripts. Finally, in 1945 the volume 
called Bolts of Melody appeared, edited by 
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Millicent Todd Bingham, the daughter of 
Mabel Loomis Todd, containing texts of no 
less than six hundred hitherto unpublished 
poems, edited with scrupulous care and 
accuracy. 

The publication of a definitive edition of 
all the extant poetry of this great American 
poet has long been overdue. Now, through 
the enterprise of the Harvard University 
Press and the scholarly labours of Thomas 
H. Johnson, this work has been carried out 
in a way that can only be described as 
entirely worthy of the poet’s genius. The 
fortunate purchaser of these three hand- 
somely produced volumes will possess 
excellently edited texts of no less than 1,775 
poems of Emily Dickinson, all in fact, that 
are known to be extant, and of these 123 
are published here for the first time. They 
are arranged in chronological order, as far 
as this can be ascertained, introduced by a 
critical essay called “‘ Creating the Poems”, 
an account of previous editions and a study 
of the characteristics of the poet’s hand- 
writing with a number of excellent reproduc- 
tions. At the end of the text there are 
three appendices, a subject-index and an 
index of first lines. The text of each poem 
is followed by textual and explanatory notes 
giving variants and alternative versions 
where these exist. Many of these poems 
consist only of a few lines but there are 
few that do not display the quality of terse, 
dynamic lyricism that is characteristic of 
Emily Dickinson’s genius. The collection is 
a wonderful treasury containing many 
“entire and perfect chrysolites ” and a great 
wealth of half-polished fragmentary gems 
that are no less interesting to students of 
Emily Dickinson’s art. The editor’s task 
has not been an easy one and it has been 
carried out with admirable delicacy and tact. 
Emily Dickinson often inserted suggested 
variants and there are different versions of 
some poems that have equal manuscript 
authority. For instance, admirers of the 
justly famous poem on the dead, “ Safe in 
their alabaster chambers ”, will be surprised 
to find that the version which they have 
read in Conrad Aikin’s excellent selection 
(derived from the Todd-Higginson edition 
of 1890) is a composite text made out of a 
conflation of two different versions for 
which there is equal manuscript authority. 
Instead of the three smooth stanzas of the 
Todd-Higginson version, they will be con- 
fronted with two poems each of two irregular 
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stanzas. Emily Dickinson even attempted a 
third version which is much less satisfactory 
than the first two. 

Mr. Johnson in his notes draws attention 
to literary ‘origins’ of several of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems. It is surprising that he 
has overlooked the fact that the magnificent 
little poem number 1554 in his edition is 
based on the famous Greek epitaph by 
Simonides on the Spartans at Thermopylae. 
(Greek Anthology ed. Mackail, III, 4.) 
Emily Dickinson has performed the astound- 
ing feat of creating on the basis of that little 
masterpiece a wholly different and original 
poem as pregnant and powerful as that of 
the Greek poet. A small deficiency in Mr. 
Johnson’s Subject-Index is the failure to 
index this poem under the heading “‘ Law”, 
Such omissions, however, are mere trifles, 
All lovers of Emily Dickinson’s poetry must 
acknowledge with gratitude the debt which 
they owe to Mr. Johnson for the patient, 
exact scholarship which has produced this 
noble monument to her genius. It is to be 
hoped that he and his publishers will add 
to this debt by producing a one-volume 
edition at a price within the reach of the 
many students of Emily Dickinson’s poetry 
who cannot afford the price of these three 
sumptuous volumes. 

Besides this fine edition Mr. Johnson has 
published an “Interpretive Biography ” of 
Emily Dickinson. It is a little difficult to 
understand the raison d’étre of this book. 
There are in existence already a number of 
monographs on Emily Dickinson, including 
two excellent biographies, This Was a Poet 
by George Frisbie Whicher (1940) and 
Richard Chase’s full and authoritative study 
in The American Men of Letters Series 
(1952). Mr. Johnson’s work as a biographer 
and a critic is much less satisfactory than 
his work as a scholarly editor. The informa- 
tion that he provides is nearly all to be 
found in the other biographies and he has 
no gift for presenting it in a fresh or attrac- 
tive way. His narrative is interspersed with 
criticism of the poems, some of which is 
mere paraphrase and some sentimental 
rapture. A painful example of the latter is 
the comment on the famous and memorable 
poem in which “identity” is imaged as 
““a single Hound”: “We return to it for 
contemplation as we do to Michelangelo’s 
Judgement and Verdi’s Requiem.” Gener- 
ally, as this quotation will suggest, his 
approach to Emily Dickinson’s poetry is far 
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toosolemn. He does not mention Constance 
Rourke’s fine study of her in her book, 
American Humour and he seems to have 
overlooked the fact, so admirably demon- 
strated in that work, that Emily Dickinson 
was one of the great humorists of America. 
The best pages in his book are those which 
deal with the difficult subject of Emily 
Dickinson’s metres. His account of the way 
in which she used, modified and developed 
the forms which she found in the works of 
the English hymnologists of the eighteenth 
century is a most valuable and illuminating 
contribution to the study of the poems. In 
fact these pages and other remarks on Emily 


‘Dickinson’s craftsmanship throughout the 


book make one regret that, instead of pro- 
ducing a new biography of Emily Dickinson, 
Mr. Johnson did not devote the whole of his 
monograph to the study of her use of 
language and metre. 


GERMAN LITERARY INFLUENCES 
ON THE AMERICAN TRANSCEN- 
DENTALISTS, by Stanley M. Vogel. 
Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege) 1955. 32s. 


A MORE appropriate title for this book 

might be “German Scholarship in 
New England, 1800-1850” for this is its 
main concern. Professor Vogel has assem- 
bled a great deal of useful information about 
the study of the German language and 
German literature in that period; what he 
has to say helps the English reader to see 
how and why American higher education 
has developed such affinities with the Ger- 
man system (“ One hundred and thirty-seven 
of the two hundred and twenty-five Ameri- 
can students at German universities (sc. 
between 1815 and 1850) became professors 
in American colleges”). He has consulted 
letters, journals and periodicals extensively 
to show how much German literature— 
particularly Goethe—was being read, trans- 
lated and spoken of, but we learn little that 
is new about the Transcendentalists. Since 
they acquired most of their German 
philosophy second-hand through Coleridge 
and others Professor Vogel has excluded the 
philosophical influence from his survey, but 
he has an even more difficult task in trying 
to define the nature of the literary influence. 
Unfortunately he does not make enough 
critical use of Transcendentalist literature to 
show how far they may have been affected 
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by what they read, nor (except in one in- 
stance) does he attempt to assess the quality 
of the translations produced or to use them 
as an indication of the translator’s attitude 
towards his material. Writing of Theodore 
Parker he comments “ Whether he cared for 
German philosophy or not is not so impor- 
tant as to determine how much he knew of 
it.” This consideration seems to govern his 
approach to his whole subject: his standards 
are factually quantitative rather than critic- 
ally qualitative. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN, by Hugh. F. 
Garten, published by Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes, Ltd., in their series Studies in 
Modern European’ Literature and 
Thought, 1954, 72 pp., 6s. 


(THE collected works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann run into well over twenty vol- 
umes; and his long literary career, extend- 
ing from his early epic poem Promethidenlos 
published in 1885 to the various posthumous 
fragments brought out since his death in the 
summer of 1946, rivals that of Shaw by its 
sheer volume of output and eclipses that of 
Shaw by its many-sidedness. To reduce to 
the dimensions of 72 pages a study of a man 
who wrote forty-two completed plays, 
twenty narrative works and a vast amount 
of other compositions, to include in those 
pages a deal of biographical material and 
a bibliography of texts, translations and 
critical works, and to present that study to 
readers who possess little or no German 
and therefore need to have every quotation 
translated, here indeed is an exercise in the 
well-digested and the succinct. 

The dust-wrapper of this book claims that 
it is the first to be written in English on the 
playwright. By its very nature, it is a quick 
analysis of the essentials of the subject, aim- 
ing presumably at bringing the reader 
to an enjoyment of the many excellent trans- 
lations of Hauptmann’s plays, novels and 
poems. As such it succeeds. It is neatly 
and adroitly written, by one who clearly has 
a great enthusiasm for his chosen author. 
That so short an essay on so large a theme 
does succeed is due, I think, to three things. 
Dr. Garten knew Hauptmann personally 
and is thus able to produce from first-hand 
observation some sort of a quintessence of 
the writer’s genius. Secondly, although Dr. 
Garten considers in passing such varied 
works as the epic Till Eulenspiegel (1927), 
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the autobiographical Das Abenteuer meiner 
Jugend (1937), and the unfinished novel Der 
neue Christophorus (1943), he nevertheless 
focuses our attention as sharply as he can 
upon the more important of the plays, secure 
in the knowledge that it is there that lies 
Hauptmann’s essential claim to fame, and 
indeed that Hauptmann himself would have 
wished it so. Lastly, by a process of 
rationalisation which is clearly over-tidy but 
equally clearly necessary if the beginner is 
to understand at all, he divides Hauptmann’s 
inspiration and approach into periods of 
naturalism, romanticism, hellenism and 
mysticism, where the three last are, as it 
were, modifications and re-orientations of 
the first. 


STEFAN GEORGE, by E. K. Bennett, 
published in Messrs. Bowes and Bowes 
series Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought, 1954, price 6s. 


R. E. K. BENNETT is a teacher well- 
beloved by all who have read German 
in the University of Cambridge for as long 
back as one cares to remember. An earlier 
book of his, “A history of the German 
‘Novelle’ from Goethe to Thomas Mann”, 
which was published in 1934, has become a 
standard text-book for students and a 
regular source of information for many 
others. Now, as the first-fruit of his retire- 
ment from full-time teaching, Mr. Bennett 
has brought out this essay of some fifty 
pages on Stefan George. 

In his opening paragraphs Mr. Bennett 
sketches in for us the poet’s life and his 
mode of life, his deliberate self-development 
as a personality, a leader and a teacher, his 
gradual assembling of the circle of disciples 
known as der George Kreis and the printing 
of the early numbers of Die Bldtter fiir die 
Kunst. He then considers the relationships 
of Stefan George with the French Symbolists 
and the German Naturalists, his attitude to 
nature, to contemporary politics and 
economics and to war, his views on the 
nineteenth-century German tradition of 
Gefiihlslyrik on the one hand and on the 
discipline of strict form in poetry on the 
other, and lastly his possible debt to Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer and to August von Platen. 

Having thus cleared out of his way a 
number of general problems, Mr. Bennett is 
free to consider in turn each of the thirteen 
major collections of poems published by 
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Stefan George, taking them in their order 
of composition rather than in their order 
of appearance in book form: “ Die Fibel” 
(1901), ““ Hymnen ” (1890), “ Pilgerfahrten ” 
(1891), “* Algabal ” (1892), “Das Buch der 
Hirten ” (1895), “‘ Das Buch der Sagen and 
Sange ”’ (1895), “Das Buch der Hangenden 
Garten” (1895), “Das Jahr der Steele” 
(1897), “Der Teppich des Lebens” (1899), 
‘“* Maximin, ein Gedenkbuch ” (1906), ‘* Der 
Siebente Ring” (1908), “Der Stern des 
Bundes” (1914) and “Das Neue Reich” 
(1928). However slight each volume may 
be, this is a considerable output, and by his 
admirably. clear method of giving a few 
general remarks on each collection and then 
analysing one or two chosen poems, Mr, 
Bennett succeeds in presenting his rather 
formidable poet to English readers. 

This is, I think, the first book in English 
on Stefan George. For all its brevity, it 
forms an excellent introduction. 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 
MAUGHAM, by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson. (Rockcliff, 42s.) 

With this volume Messrs. Mander and 
Mitchenson continue their useful conttri- 
butions to the annals of the theatre, which 
they began with Hamlet through the Ages 
and followed with the Theatrical Companion 
to Shaw. The present book is nearer to 
being a pictorial museum-piece than either 
of its predecessors, for only a small minority 
of Somerset Maugham’s plays are likely to 
endure in the English repertory. As a play- 
wright he reflected, mainly, passing fashions 
and foibles, and his place in literature will 
no doubt depend more upon his non- 
dramatic writings. Nevertheless _ this 
‘ pictorial record of the first performances’ 
of his plays has considerable current interest, 
not only for its scores (or is it hundreds?) of 
pictures, but also for its reprints of first: 
night critical notices by Desmond Mac: 
Carthy, A. B. Walkley, James Agate, and 
others, and for the lengthy introductory 
appreciation of Somerset Maugham by J. C 
Trewin. 


SELECTED WORKS OF SACHEVERELL 

SITWELL. (Hale, 24s.) 

Mr. Sitwell has drawn upon eight of 
his published works for the 300 pages 
of this volume, the contents of which rang 
from a full reprint of La Vie Parisienne to 
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single-page extracts from other of his books. 
The author’s extensive, rich, and curious 
accumulation of knowledge from all parts 
of the world and many centuries touches 
upon painting, architecture, music, and 
poetry, the ancient beliefs and customs and 
the ‘splendours and miseries’ of mankind, 
and constitutes a unique body of literary 
material which is amply sampled in this 
selection and illustrated with sixteen plates. 


WALTER PATER: THE SCHOLAR- 
ARTIST, by Lord David Cecil. (Cam- 
bridge, 2s. 6d.) 

In this 1955 Rede Lecture Lord David 
Cecil undertakes a needed revaluation 
of that curiously ambiguous figure whose 
acute aesthetic sensibility assorted as oddly 
with his academic sobriety of mind, as did 
his invariable apple-green silk necktie with 
his sombre broadcloth suit. In the later 
Victorian period Pater was something of a 
lesser Ruskin, wavering between the pull of 
puritan morality and that of pagan beauty, 
but lacking the dogmatic assurance which 
enabled Ruskin to bring all things acceptably 
within the ambit of current aspirations. 
Nevertheless, as Lord David recognizes, 
Pater ‘exercised a profound influence on 
English thought and taste’, even though he 
remained ‘ throughout his mature life a don 
at Oxford’, and in its brief compass this 
lecture reminds a new generation that Pater 
was both an incomparable creative critic 
and ‘a moralist, deeply concerned to know 
how a man ought to live’. If in his 
deliberately cloistered life he was ‘ sealed off 
from the din and flux and pressure of the 
active world’, his matchless sensitivity to 
even the most fleeting impressions communi- 
cates ‘an overwhelming sense of timeless 
beauty ’. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PUPPET 
THEATRE, by George  Speaight. 
(Harrap, 25s.) 


An unassailable tribute to the permanence 
of the puppet theatre has been paid by 
the latest medium of entertainment. Puppets 
had already been re-established in a limited 
area of popular affection during the present 
century after a period of neglect, but tele- 
vision has now provided this ancient form 
of entertainment with a new and limitless 
audience. Though Mr. Speaight says ‘I 
am a puppet showman, not a professional 
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scholar’, his book is as authoritative as it 
is loving, and is unlikely to be superseded. 
He traverses the history of puppet shows 
from earliest times to the present day, 
beginning with the Mediterranean mimes 
and tracing their development on the Conti- 
nent ‘from Socrates to Louis XIV’ before 
dealing with English puppets from Chaucer 
onward. His historical and descriptive text, 
embellished with many pictures, is a fasci- 
nating narrative record of a type of dramatic 
activity which is at once a craft and an art, 
and which has the additional merit of being 
within the scope of amateur puppet-makers 
and manipulators. 


METAPHYSICAL TO AUGUSTAN, by 
Geoffrey Walton. (Bowes & Bowes, 
17s. 6d.) 


Written for the most part in the cultivated 
dry manner of the contemporary Cambridge 
school of critics, this volume of ‘studies 
in tone and sensibility in the seventeenth 
century ’ seeks to discern a pattern in English 
poetry of the transition period between Ben 
Jonson and Pope. ‘This pattern’, the 
author suggests, ‘may be described as the 
evolution of wit as it manifests itself in the 
social tone of the poets.’ He accordingly 
opens with a chapter on seventeenth-century 
ideas of ‘wit’, which goes far towards 
demonstrating that the keyword had varied 
significances for contemporary users and 
is now beyond precise definition. 

Mr. Walton discusses Jonson’s non- 
dramatic verse, stressing its * superlatively 
civilized tone’ and its ‘ characteristic blend 
of urbanity, shrewd observation and 
simplicity’, as a prelude to three chapters 
on Abraham Cowley which the publishers 
claim to be the only thorough critical study 
in English of his work in verse and prose. 
As well as his merits, Cowley’s faults are 
indicated— his versatility was of a kind that 
springs from weakness of creative talent’; 
‘his work is plagiaristic in a bad sense "— 
in contrast with the greater achievement of 
Andrew Marvell, in whose work Mr. Walton 
distinguishes genius of a high order. 

A final chapter is allotted to the poetry of 
John Norris of Bemerton (1657-1711), a 
long-overlooked writer here brought again 
into view and ranked as a ‘belated Meta- 
physical, using some of the old themes and 
devices, but in a new language and with a 
new tone’. 
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THE OLD STONE AGE, by Miles Burkitt. 
Published by Bowes & Bowes. pp. 258, 
8 plates. Numerous figures. Price 21s. 
net. 


IS excellent work is not merely a text- 

book, though a student wishing to take 
up prehistoric archaeology seriously could 
not find a better patform from which to 
start. The book will be of like value to 
those general readers who are interested in 
gaining an insight into present day enquiries 
and their associated movements of thought. 
In it a ripe scholar and teacher takes him 
by the hand and in simple, lucid language 
explains how the foundations of the subject 
are laid according to strict methods of work- 
ing. First comes the finding of situations 
where Old Stone Age men lived and hunted. 
The reader is then shown how the investi- 
gator looks for and interprets evidence of 
features in the soil and underlying deposits 
which give indications of relative dates when 
early man lived in that area, and of the 
climatic conditions he either enjoyed or 
endured. This is followed by an examina- 
tion of the care with which the field-worker 
studies the precise location and_ the 
peculiarities of the soil in which relics of 
human handiwork and home-life have been 
found. The art of writing precise and con- 
cise descriptions of the relics and of 
interpreting indications of the technique of 
manufacture is explained. 


Led on from stage to stage in the story 
the reader gets a panoramic view of the 
changes and improvement in craftsmanship. 
He is introduced into the primitive home 
and finds there among the other actors an 
artist who is content not merely to make 
useful articles but to beautify them. The 
book moves to a climax in a fascinating 


account of the development, to a high de-, 


gree, of pictorial art in caves which were 
evidently used for special purposes. Clues, 
cleverly interpreted, give fleeting glimpses of 
those purposes and of the players who took 
part in the performance of mystical rites. 

The book is well illustrated and has a 
useful index. One slight oversight may be 
mentioned. In the last paragraph on page 
87 a statement is made concerning the geo- 
logical date of the opening of the 
Pleistocene. This has escaped modification 
and leaves the reader in doubt, for it is not 
in agreement with the table on the same 
page and on page 109. 
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GONCHAROF, by Janko Lavrin, published 
in Messrs. Bowes and Bowes series 
Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought, 1954, 6s. 


E three great novels of Ivan Alexand- 

rovich Goncharov, “ A Common Story” 
of 1847, “Oblomov” of 1859 and “ The 
Ravine ” of 1869, have long had their trans- 
lation into English, while the continued 
appeal of the greatest of the three, 
“ Oblomov ” itself, is shown by the fact that 
as recently as 1954 it received a new 
English translation at the hands of the 
American David Magarshack. 


In his essay ‘“ Goncharov”, published in 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes series of Studies” 
in’ Modern European Literature and 
Thought, Professor Janko Lavrin is at pains 
to stress two points: that the three major 
novels form “a kind of trilogy, showing 
the social, mental and moral climate 
Russia during one of the most interesting 
transition periods in her history”, that is 
the period of the replacement of her feudal 
agricultural system by what Professor Lavrin 
calls the new bourgeois capitalism; and 
secondly that much of each of the three 
themes is autobiographical. In “ A Common 
Story” we read of the gradual disillusion- 
ment of Peter Aduyev, the successful Peters- 
burg bureaucrat, and of the even more 
gradual sophistication of his nephew 
Alexander Aduyev, the provincial romanti¢ 
from the Grachi estate; in “ Oblomov ” the 
two facets of the author’s personality are 
Ilya Ilyich Oblomov himself and Andrey 
Ivanovich Stolz, while the estate is 
Oblomovka; and in “The Ravine” it is 
Boris Raisky and Mark Volokhov, and the 
scene Malinovka. 

To back this double thesis, which és 
acceptable enough, Professor Lavrin 
sketches in the youth of Goncharov in the 
remote Volga town of Simbirsk and the 
experiences of his more mature years if 
Petersburg, sets around the three major 
works the little-known minor writings, 
notably “ Frigate Pallas”, and concludes 
with a brief chapter in which he analyses 
the novelist’s realism, stressing the Flemish- 
interior comparison first made by A 
Druzhinin. 

This is a simple, straightforward book 
which should encourage those who have not 
read “Qblomov” to do so, and should 
bring them to Goncharov’s other works. 
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